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‘The authors have actually succeeded in presenting something that is 
challenging.’’ The Elementary English Review 








TODAY’S ENGLISH 


These new elementary English texts are divided into centers of interest—life situa- 
tion units. Each center provides real experiences which broaden from grade to 
grade, and stimulate the desire for expression. Today's English develops the 
essential technical skills as aids in expression. As the pupil has new experiences, 
he wants to talk and write about them. In response to his need, skills are offered. 
Thorough drill is given. (@Today’s English provides for pupils of varying abilities. 
Every center of interest includes different types of work so that each child may 
experience success in one or more of them. 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH PROGRAM 




















TODAY’S ENGLISH JUNIOR ENGLISH FOR SENIOR ENGLISH FOR 
; wes EVERYDAY USE EVERYDAY USE 
Trabue-Goodrich-Springsteed F ; 
Springsteed-Brubacher Brubacher-Wheeling-Bryant 
3d-8th Years (For Junior High Schools) 10th, 11th-12th Years 
(Workbooks for 3d—6th Years) 7th, 8th, 9th Years 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY - 381 Fourth Ave., New York | 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6 1936 AUGUST 14 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Libera! Arts, Education, Engineering, Bus- 
iness, Pre-medical Courses. Special Courses 
in Art, Home Economics, Music, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Play Production, Industrial Arts, 
Demonstration School. 
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Newly added to the popular 


Health and Growth Series 
By CHARTERS, SMILEY and STRANG 


From Morning Till Night 


—Grade One— 


HAPPY DAYS 


—Grade Two— 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS .. . 


Titles that are favorites the 


country over and many new 
Completing this eminent series for the entire 
elementary system, ee one through 
eight. 


titles published this spring! 











A successful series of work-type readers 


READING TO LEARN 
Book One «+ Book Two « Book Three 
By YOAKAM, BAGLEY, and KNOWLTON 
For the improvement of reading ability as 
well as preparation for social studies, in 
intermediate grades. 


Ever increasing in favor 


THE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 
Today’s leading method of teaching read- 


ing as embodied in the Work-Play Books, 
by Gates, Huber, and Ayer. 






































VACATION RAILROAD RATES 6 
ew . ire. note ae. Ft. Ti- 
conderoga, Adirondack and Green Mountains REVISED 
under University direction. CANBY, CARTER FINE NEW BOOKS * pniiaolh 
Excellent Program of Entertainments and MILLER FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Write for illustrated bulletins of 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 
Director, Summer Session JUNIOR BOOK ONE ‘ 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. —Grade 7— ae 
the ULLMAN AND HENRY 
FRENCHs™™: = re. 2. LATIN BOOKS 
SCHOOL —QQGrade 8— 
Schl ecice Miiiad HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH New Elementary Latin and Second Latin 
(co-educational) in the heart Book thoroughly revised. 
of French Canada. Old Coun- Completing this superb series for the entire 
try French Staff. Only French six-year course of English composition. 
spoken. Elementary, Inter- e — 
mediate, Advanced. Certifi- 
cate or College Credit. French GLACE mad COREE bag ts a of 
entertainments, sight-seeing, an 
sports, etc. " NEW PRACTICAL 
i —— _ Tuition. June 26 CHEMISTRY GENER L SCIENCE 
Fc AL ade dy mec roy FOR TODAY 
McGILL UNIVERSITY As modern as the most recent develop- New material, new illustrations, new 
MONTREAL, CANADA 36-c i : 
ments and inventions. problems. 
e 
VACATION and STUDY in LENNES ROUX 
PANAMA 
\ PREMIER 
rake courses in Education, Modern PRACTICAL COURS DE FRANCAIS 
nguages, cu) cal an Oc. Cci- 
ences, History, International” Rela- MATHEMATICS SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS 
oa fae Oem of Panama’s A general course for ninth-graders. New books, perfectly articulated, simple. 
Summer School, July 8—August 21. 
Distinguished faculty. Lectures in e 


both Spanish and English. American 
universities accept credits. Econom- 
ical, all-expense arrangements for 
groups or individual teachers. Write 
or wire now for information to 


CONSULATE-GENERAL of PANAMA 
90 Broad Street New York City 











60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 











OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 15-August 7 


Eight Weeks 


August 10-August 28 
Post 
Curriculum Designed to Meet the Needs of 
Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduates. 
For Bulletin, Write 
REGISTRAR 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio 





Find The Answer to Your Educational Needs in 


Geneva College Summer Session 


NINE WEEKS—June 15 to August 14 BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 
A college where one may pursue courses in both Nine semester hours may be 
Secondary and Elementary Education. Liberal taken in nine weeks. 

Arts, Science, Mathematics, History, English, A three semester hour course 
Music and ‘other subjects. may be completed either the 
Practice teaching in both the Secondary and first. or second 4-12 weeks. 
Elementary fields, given during the first six Visual Education with mod- 
weeks of the summer session. ern equipment. 
(Arrangements for practice teaching must be A progressive demonstration 
made in advance.) school. 

Address: Geneva College has a high 

J. C. Twinem, Director of Summer Session standing, scholastically. 
GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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Our New Special Teachers’ Income 
Protection Policy is a 


GOOD CURE for WORRY 


Here are some of the good features that you will find in this 

policy: 

SICKNESS INDEMNITY $25.00 per week for 52 weeks (first 
week $12.50) 

HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 50% additional up to 4 weeks 

QUARANTINE during school term pays sickness rate 

ACCIDENT INDEMNITY $25.00 per week for 52 weeks 

PHYSICIANS BILLS paid for non-disabling injuries not exceed- 
ing $12.50 

IDENTIFICATION INDEMNITY paid up to $100.00 


SPECIAL SPECIFIC LOSSES by accidental means, Life—$1000.00, Both 
Hands $1000.00, Both Feet $1000.00, One Hand & One Foot $1000.00, 
Either hand and sight of either eye $1000.00, Either foot & sight of 
either eye $1000.00, Sight of both eyes $1000.00, Either hand $500.00, 
Hither foot $500.00, Sight of either eye $500.00. 


LOW COST = Annual Premium $30.00 Semi-annual $15.50 
Quarterly $8.00. 


Write today for application blanks 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 


(A Legal Reserve Company) 


LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 











A New English Series that Prepares for Life 


ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


By W. WILBUR HATFIELD, E. E. LEWIS and others 


A Three-Book and a Six-Book Series for Grades Three 
to Eight Embodying the Views of the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council of the Teachers 
of English: W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Chairman 


IN the activity units in these books the pupils learn 
English by conversing, discussing, reporting, taking 
notes, outlining, keeping records, dramatizing, telling 
stories, writing letters and using reference books, 
These expressional activities occur in each grade with 
increasing difficulty and attainment. 


‘THROUGHOUT, great emphasis is placed upon the 
pupil’s growth in social attitudes, such as co-operation, 
orderliness, courtesy, listening, individual responsi- 
bility, recognition of the rights of others, community 
interest, etc. Pupils soon see the reasons for the need 
of good English and thoroughly enjoy their study. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 











WILL HIRE 
FIVE 
MEN 


have a client—a na- 
tionally known organ- 
ization with resources over 
$27,000,000—who has 
opening this summer for 
several additional superin- 
tendents, principals, and 
outstanding teachers who 
will work as representa- 
tives during the summer 
months. Sales experience 
not essential. Business 
growing rapidly. Prefer 
vigorous, capable men 
from 30 to 55 years. Imme- 
diate big earnings on/a 
generouscommission basis. 
All inquiries confidential. 
Apply by letter with refer- 
ences. An appointment will 
be arranged to meet with 
one ofourfield supervisors. 
Address L. A. Kling. 


H. W. KASTOR & SONS 
ADVERTISING CO. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























ARE YOU INTERESTED? 

We are now able to offer teachers either full 
or part time summer work. No sales classes to 
attend. No high pressure methods needed. Write 
at once for complete information regarding the 
most interesting summer work ever offered. 
Address: WORLD LETTERS, INC., 

East Aurora, N, Y. 


SCHOOL MAN WANTED 


Write orders in spare time for Wear- 
Proof window shades; used in hun- 
dreds of America’s finest schools and 
other buildings. Good opportunity if 
your county open. Particulars free. 


Forse Company 500 Long St. Anderson, Ind. 
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I'VE DISCOVERED AMERICA !” 


‘See America first!’ I've heard that phrase all my life— 
but it was just another slogan until I made this unforget- 
table Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the east coast, we 
swung clear around the continent, westward by one great 
highway, returning east another—and this was only one of 
several coast-to-coast circle tours that Greyhound offered me! 


“Now I’ve revised the old slogan... for you ‘See America 
BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! I’ve met and made 

























“Our big bus paused in 
the Delaware Water Gap 
while passengers marveled 
at the towering mountain 
walls—the sparkling rib- 
bon of river below. 


“From the Greyhound 

Terminal in Cleveland, 

we could clearly see the 

Great Lakes Exposition 

—so we stopped over for 
an exciting day. 


“What a thrill—when a 
tiny fawn burst from the 
woods, scampered across 
our highway, and went 
splashing through a 
Minnesota stream! 


“Yes sir, the bears ate right 
out of my hands, inYellow- 
stone National Park! I 
wouldn’t have missed that 
short side trip for anything 

in the world. 





FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE 


friends with the rea/ America—its kindly, interesting 
people, its surpassing natural beauty, its mountain grandeur 
and desert magic, huge cities and charming country towns. 


“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow travelers, 
with one of America’s finest drivers at the wheel. The cost 
of my trip was less than gasoline and oil for a small private 
auto. Let me mention just a few of my delightful memories: 


“As our bus was ferried 
across San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, we could 
look up and see workmen 
spinning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 


“Of course, we stopped 

off for a day at the San 

Diego Exposition—even 

lovelier this second year 

—and Agua Caliente only 
a few minutes away. 


“I can never forget that 
wrinkled old Indian 
woman who sold me the 
clever little hand-woven 
basket, beside the Apache 
Trail of Arizona. 


“We actually visited a 
foreign land! Stopping 
at El Paso, we couldn’t 
resist crossing the Rio 
Grande bridge into glam- 
orous old Juarez. 














“The romance of the real 
West came to life again at 
Dallas—where we spent 
many fascinating hours at 
the 25 MillionDollar Texas 
Centennial Exposition. 


“Grand old southern 
melodies! They came 
floating through the 
star-filled night as we 
scongee for dinner near 
an Alabama plantation. 


“Our Greyhound bus 
actually passed right 
over the top of Virginia’s 
amazing Natural Bridge— 
in the heart of the beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 


“As we rolled down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington, a brilliant 
military parade swung 
along, only a few feet 
from our bus windows.” 





“COMPARISON MAP” 


Free to Teachers! 





Thousands of teachers are using this 
unusual wall map, which shows how 
you can see all the world, right here 
in America. Just mail the coupon to 
this address: 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





"*So there are some of the highlights of my Greyhound trip. Why don’t you 
plan just such a journey of exploration for yourself? Whether you travel 
a few miles or a few thousand, Greyhound offers the most interesting 
and economical way.”’ 


SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, for the unique, 
full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map’’—Free to teachers. If you have a special trip in 
mind, jot it down on this line, and we will send full information. 


Information on trip to 





Name 





Address 
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HEALTH TEACHING 
that gets inte the 
EYES and 
SPINE 


ae 5 

















The success of your health program depends in 
large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best for their health. 


When you seat them in the American Univer- 
sal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible for 
them to sit naturally and continually as 
they should to protect their eyes and health. 
This is health teaching that is not left to chance 
. . . health teaching that is there to stay. 

Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 


relating to healthful posture and eye-protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept.P S5 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 





General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


























4 





N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11th & 12th Sts. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Office - 217 Fulton Bldg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


May, 1936 





nsufficient insurance is respon- 
sible for the loss of millions of 
dollars yearly. Every institution 
should make certain it is adequately pro- 
tected against loss by fire on both build- 
ings and contents—windstorm— law suits 
resulting from damages to person or prop- 
erty of students, visitors and employees. 
For many years the Insurance Company 
of North America has specialized in 
meeting the particular insurance needs 
of schools and institutions. Consult the 


EN Zell 
NG 


COPYRIGHT 1937 by 
INS. CO OF NORTH AMERICA 


North America Agent in your community. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and its affiliated companies write practically every form of 
insurance except life. 
Capital $12,000,000 Surplus to policyholders over $66,000,000 


THREE NEW 
GREGG BOOKS 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lloyd L. Jones. Training for 
hand'ing personal business transactions and a general under- 
standing of how business functions. Replete with sccial 
values. Contains a full activity program. Profusely illus- 
trated in color. Use of work book optional. 

he Pel eee EFT nee Text, $1.50; Werk Book, $0.80 


SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by John 
T. A. Ely and Dr. Daniel Starch. Princip'es and fundamentals 
that apply to the individual in every walk of life. Emphasizes 
social or personal salesmanship, salesmanship training for 
ofice workers, and salesmanship applied to obtaining em- 
ployment. Literally, salesmanship for everybcdy .... $1.40 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING PRAC- 
TICE, PART I—BOOKKEEPING, by Nathan H. 
Lenert and Dr. Edward J. McNamara. The business office 
method of learning bookkeeping. Student learns by observation 
and doing. Largely self-teaching. Contains practice sets 
worked out for four different types of business. One-year 
IGOMIEME ctarsle cies olan Cinivie Wield ol eio/ateeiee seis elee us wore casTG $1.50 





Teachers are invited to send to our 
nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO, 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Oronto London Sydney 
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THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


MAIN SESSION JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7 


INTER-SESSION JUNE 9 TO 26 POST-SESSION AUGUST 10 TO 28 

.. a pleasant summer at Penn State! Combine inten- N ORE than 400 courses are available, the majority of 

sive study with a real vacation in the heart of Pennsyl- which may be applied toward the satisfaction of require- 
vania. Excellent accommodations and board are available at ments for advanced degrees. The others may be used in satis- 
a surprisingly low figure. Congenial atmosphere, stimulating faction of baccalaureate requirements. The Inter-Session and 
associations, and sports make this an ideal spot for summer Post-Session, each of three weeks’ duration, supplementing 
study. Program covers 43 subject-matter fields. The teaching the Main Session, make possible a flexible program of study 
staff numbers more than 200 selected from the regular faculty ranging from one week in intensive courses to a complete pro- 
of the College and the faculties of other institutions. gram of twelve weeks. 


Write to the Director of Summer Sessions for a catalogue 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 














ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ACTIVITY UNITS? 


LZ You can obtain a complimentary copy of any one 
ee ELL LLL =m of the following units, simply by sending 10c to 


cover postage and handling (coin or stamps) 














Astronomy Holland 
Coal and Coke American Indians 
Cotton Light 
Desert Life Pioneer Life 
See the Unit Plan Edition 
The Farm Trees 


of The Famous 


WORLD BOOK ° 
E i CYC LO Pe e D j A Users of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA are 
invited to write for a complete list of the specimen units 


. available. 
Recommended in Bulletins 71A and 75 ; Se 
3 : Address inquiries to: 
Department of Public Instruction 
The Reference Librarian 

18 volumes and Guide . . . 9,220 pages... 

14,000 illustrations .... up-to-date.... 

complete .... inexpensive .... can be W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

purchased on easy payments 35 East Wacker Drive - Chicago 
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mT: 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


for 


EACHERS 
Begin June 29... close August 7, 1936 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and 
close August 7th. 








Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









EMPLE UNIVERSITY 


IN PHILADELPHIA 




















yy 
Southern California 
SUMMER 1950 SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to combine pleasure aad 
profit during the vaca‘ion period will find a maximum 
of recreational facilities and an extensive professional 
curriculum at The University of Southern California... 
The staff of resident and visiting faculty members iacludes 
nationally known authorities in academic and profes- 
sional fields. Bulletin of complete information on re juest. 


3551 University Park, Los Angeles, California 





JUNE 19 to JULY 31 — AUGUST 1 to SEPTEMBER 4 





May, 1936 





UNIVERSITY 
PITTSBURGH 


1936 SUMMER SESSIONS 


PRELIMINARY 
June 1 - June 12 


PRE-TWO WEEKS 
June 15 - June 26 


REGULAR (SIX-WEEKS) 
June 29 - August 7 


POST-TWO WEEKS 
August 10 - August 21 


Twelve weeks of summer study, conveni- 
ently arranged in successive sessions from 
early June to late August. Also Branch 
Sessions at Johnstown and Erie, Nature 
Study Camp, Lake Laboratory, Evening, and 
Eight Weeks Science Courses. 


For complete information 


Address The Director 




















The 


Unit-Activity Reading Series 
By Nila Banton Smith 


TOM'S TRIP (Pre-Primer) 
AT HOME AND AWAY (Primer) 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY (First Reader) 
ROUND ABOUT YOU (Second Reader) 
NEAR AND FAR (Third Reader) 
TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR THE FIRST YEAR 








These texts are meeting the needs of present day reading 
instruction by (1) orienting children in the modern world, 
(2) by developing initiative and mental growth through the 
child’s own activities, (3) by providing experience in group- 
living and cooperative work, (4) by allowing ample free- 
dom for self-expression, and (5) by leading the children to 
develop a tolerant understanding of other peoples and 
nations as well as our own. 


A rich and varied program of accessory materials is now 
available through the first year. This program includes 
Self-Help Posters, Self-Help Charts, Sentence Build- 
ing Cards, Phrase Cards, and Practice Pad for AT 
HOME AND AWAY. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York. City 
aaa 


41 Union Square 
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Advertising Rates on application. 

_ The Pennsylvania School Journal is indexed 
in the Education Index. 


Blanket Dismissals 


The Pennsylvania State School Directors Association at its annual convention 
in Harrisburg, February 6, 1936 adopted this resolution: RESOLVED, That this 
Association recommends that school boards give notice of dismissal only to teachers 


P lvani i : ; 
sosnyirete Deke Nieaation actually to be dismissed and that we strongly condemn the system of abuse carried 


Association i ey Pa se 
Executive Council on in some districts of giving blanket dismissal to teachers. 
President Yet the practice continues by some thoughtless boards who are heedless of the 


effect of their inconsiderate acts on their school children and the destruction of 


Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
morale among their teachers. Why do citizens condone such board actions? 


First Vice-President 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
ex officio, 


Lester K. Ade, Harrisburg Index to Advertisers 
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Just adopted by Indiana! Used in 17,500 places! 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 


Geography leaders because they have 


1. Lively text material 4. Extensive, varied activities in the 
Simplified vocabulary books and accompanying workbooks 
3. Regional maps, showing how surface 5. Abundant illustrative material 
conditions modify man’s activities 6. Co-ordination of text, maps and pic- 
tures 


Send for circular No. 735 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CHILD-LIFE ARITHMETICS 


By Woody, Breed, Overman 


A New, Rich Program in Arithmetic 
That Provides 


@ Socialized content within the child's experiences 

@ Small units to provide for short attention span 

@ Upward gradation and spread of topics to reduce unnecessary failures 
@ For varied individual differences 


@ Gradual introduction of terms, graded vocabulary, minimum of language 
difficulties 


@ Right procedure—teaching, use, maintenance 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Teachers and Social Planning 


Teachers have the responsibility of building up in- 


ELMER H. WILDS 


Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


OST teachers of today consider the ultimate aim of 

education as social rather than individual. Few teach- 
ers believe that the school’s purpose is to prepare the in- 
dividual merely for the attainment of his own security, 
welfare, happiness, or power. Few hold to the idea that 
education is to help the individual prepare himself to play 
alone and effective hand in a world of competitive struggle. 
Narrow aims in terms of ‘‘bread and butter,” “knowledge,” 
“culture,” and even “character” are everywhere being rec- 
ognized as inadequate. Educational leaders are emphasizing 
as never before that the formation of habits and skills, the 
inculcation of ideals, attitudes, and appreciations, the ac- 
quisition and utilization of knowledge, are not ends in 
themselves but only means to the greater end of preparing 
individuals to serve the general social welfare. In the 
modern conception of education, the ultimate goal is almost 
universally accepted as social. Modern education has be- 
come distinctly social in its implications and purposes. 

But in the interpretation of this ultimate social goal, 
there is considerable confusion and wide variation of opin- 
ion. In setting up social objectives for our teaching en- 
deavors, we are faced with four possible alternatives: 

(1) The school could prepare for the status quo, for 
social life and institutions as they now exist. 

(2) The school could attempt to anticipate and prepare 
for the changed social conditions that come about through 
a natural drift along the paths of least resistance. 

(3) The school could accept the vision of a new 
social order in all its details and mold the pupils for this 
preconceived society and, through propaganda, help bring 
about this preconceived society. 

(4) The school could prepare thinking individuals to 
play an intelligent part in a cooperative social planning 
toward an ever-improving social order, only dimly con- 
ceived in its vague outline by far-seeing prophets. 


Preparation for a Static Society 

The first alternative has been adopted again and again 
in the history of civilization and, as a goal of educa- 
tion, is not difficult 
of attainment. But 
such procedure will 
never solve the prob- 
lems of a changing 
society. A mere non- 
Progressive adjust- 
ment to traditional 
group characteristics 
is useless in a rapidly 
changing social or- 
der. We must have 
more than a mere 
formation of the 
habits and attitudes 
of an integrated so- 
ciety. It is not 
enough to train for 
the specific needs of 
life as determined by 


—___. 
*Winning article on this subject in the State Teachers’ Magazines Contest. 





telligent and willing participants in the work of 
social reconstruction. 


a scientific job-analysis of current practices. Human society 
is in a state of flux; more so now than ever before. In 
these days no one would be so foolish as to contend that 
social institutions are static; that social conditions are not 
changing from generation to generation. The opposite is 
obvious to the most casual observer. The school can never 
be satisfied with preparing the child for assured immediate 
needs. His future needs under new conditions must also 
be considered. 


Preparation for a Drifting Society 


The second alternative, attempting to prepare for a secial 
drift, is just as unwise and much more difficult. Here the 
school attempts to adapt its pupils to a naturally changing 
social situation, playing its part as a sort of glorified fortune- 
teller in a genetic society haphazardly changing through the 
chance reactions of its elements. To chart such a drift would 
be difficult; it would take wise men indeed to anticipate the 
needs of the future if present tendencies were allowed to 
run their wild and blind course. Furthermore, we do not 
believe it is necessary to let things drift. Social control is 
surely possible. 


Preparation for a Preconceived Society 


The third alternative is probably much more possible of 
achievement. It has been the dream of philosophers for 
ages to transform society through education, to bring about 
an Utopian society through educating children in the right 
directions. The school undoubtedly could change society 
through changing the individuals who make up society. 
But who is wise enough and who is courageous enough to 
decide arbitrarily in advance the exact nature of the Utopia 
to be thus attained? Many Utopian societies have been 
blue-printed from Plato down to Wells, but are we willing 
to agree upon and adopt any one of these as an universally 
accepted ultimate goal? Moreover, it is unfortunately true 
that the preconceived society can be bad as well as good. 
The Soviet system of Russia, the Fascist system of Italy, the 
Nazi system of Ger- 
many, all are di- 
rected toward a pre- 
conceived Utopian 
social order, and 
plenty there are who 
would condemn 
them vigorously and 
bitterly. Each of 
these governments is 
educating its chil- 
dren for and into a 
1 preconceived _ social 
structure. Are the 
i teachers of the 
United States to do 
likewise ? 

Preparation for a 
Self-Planning So- 
ciety. We contend 
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that the fourth alternative is the best road to follow. Our 
teachers can play a tremendously valuable part in a telic 
society, purposively self-directing itself forward and onward 
to a better social order, even though the exact nature of the 
ultimate achievement is only dimly perceived. This is the 
only alternative for a true democracy, wherein each one 
contributes freely and to the maximum of his powers to the 
general welfare of all. It has been said that ‘schools cannot 
be made better until society is made better and society can- 
not be made better until the schools are made better.” This 
statement sounds like a hopeless enigma of “lifting our- 
selves by our own boot-straps,” and there is probably some 
truth in it, especially under the present hampering restric- 
tions placed upon teachers in publicly supported and con- 
trolled schools. Still there are a few strong thoughtful 
leaders who can envisage needed steps in the direction of an 
improved society and if our teachers can only produce 
thoughtful citizens ready to evaluate, accept, and put into 
operation these improvements, as well as develop additional 
leaders for the future, then there will be some hope for 
democracy. Teachers must educate their pupils for in- 
telligent and cooperative participation in the gradual redi- 
rection of society. If such an education is provided, social 
planning will be possible and the task of social reconstruc- 
tion will grow easier as the years go by. 

Teachers must accept the responsibility of building up 
intelligent and willing participants in the work of social 
reconstruction needed to lift society from its present chaotic 
conditions. This means helping the pupils to find all the 
available facts and also helping them to develop the reason- 
ing powers needed to use these facts wisely in the solution 
of social problems. Teachers must beyond everything else 
teach pupils a// the facts rather than a partisan selection of 
facts and teach them /ow to think rather than what to think. 
Teachers must somehow develop in their pupils a sense of 
the values implicit in a society where cooperative action 
directed toward social security for all is the basic character- 
istic of living. 

Teachers must sensitize their pupils to the fact of inter- 
national interdependence and the need for international co- 
operation in the world situation. Teachers must fit their 
pupils for an intelligent planning together of a universal 
social order in which life for all may be stable and satisfy- 
ing. Teachers must develop in their pupils methods of 
thought and action which bring traditional theories and 
practices up for reevaluation and reconstruction as changing 
conditions demand new attitudes and procedures. The ideal 
goal of the teacher is to set to work, through the progressive 
development individual intelligence, the universal play of 
intelligence in a progressive cooperative planning for the 
world’s good. Some of our problems may never be solved 
but most are more likely of solution if attacked by men and 
women who have been trained to do honest and intelligent 
thinking and who have been taught to believe in the greatest 
good for all. 


Teachers must be able to envisage the general outlines 
and characteristics of the most desirable social order and 
then develop in their pupils the ideals and the cooperative 
procedures needed to carry us slowly but steadily onward 
toward that goal. Social planning will be difficult for 
those whose minds have been steeped in competitive ideals 
instead of those of cooperation. Competitive ideals will 


stand in the way of universal cooperative planning even 
though we develop an intelligent and altruistic humanity. 
Herbert Hoover, in a statement before the Child Welfare 
Conference in Washington in 1931, said that “by proper 
planning we can transform the social life of America in 
one generation’”—but such planning demands cooperation 
as well as intelligence and good will. 
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Let teachers continually give voice to the prayer written 
by President Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin: 
“O Lord of learning and of learners, we are at best 
but blunderers in this God-like business of teaching. 
We have been content to be merchants of dead yester. 
days when we should have been guides into unborn 
tomorrows. We have schooled our students to be clever 
competitors in the world as it is when we should have 
been helping them to become creative cooperators in the 
making of the world as it ought to be.” 


Father and Son Week 


LESTER K. ADE, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HILDREN are the Nation’s most precious assets. Their 

joys and sorrows are shared with grown-ups the world 
round; interest in their growth to decent manhood and 
womanhood is shared by everyone. An unexplained dis- 
appearance of a child would arouse a Nation to frenzied 
search and a child in danger would cause men to volunteer 
to make the rescue. The spirit that manifests itself in the 
times of danger is worthy of cultivation in times of security. 
Fathers should ever be ready to sit and counsel with their 
own boys and give them the real fellowship so necessary 
during that period when boys look toward their parents for 
guidance and companionship. 

The Pennsylvania ‘Father-and-Son-Week” was observed 
the last week of February. This week was to provide a 
special opportunity to review Father-and-Son fellowship. 
The movement was worthy of commendation and support. 
Many events to bring Fathers and Sons together were carried 
out throughout the State. It is hoped that from these events 
“the hearts of the children will turn toward their parents 
and the hearts of the parents toward the children.” 

When the welfare of thousands of boys is considered, the 
following vital facts are most important: 

1. Boys need wholesome, vigorous companions. They 
naturally belong to groups. Boys should join a Hi-Y Club 
or other groups which have high ideals and objectives. Boys 
need companions. 

2. Cultivation of a healthy body in youth lays the 
foundation of vigorous manhood in later years. Emphasis 
must be given to the matter of developing programs of 
play and recreation which have as their objective cultivating 
proper health habits in the boys of the State. 

3. Education of the young must be emphasized. Boys 
should remain in school as long as possible. They should 
have the advantage of higher education so they can be 
worthy of the opportunities that life has to offer. Pre- 
paredness is half the battle of accomplishment. 

4. Boys must have ideals. They should have a reverent 
attitude toward the manifestations of the work of the 
divine hand that everywhere surround them. This faith will 
give them poise and encouragement in times of distress. 

From the events of Father-and-Son-Week let the fruits 
of fellowships grow and grow to the end that Fathers and 
Sons may walk the high roads and by-ways of life hand 
in hand. 


Indispensable as they are, mastery of the three R’s is no 
longer the fundamental purpose of American education.— 
Frank W. Ballou 


The greatest satisfaction we can get out of life comes 
from building bridges—making the pathway of those who 
follow a little less bumpy. 
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PWA School Building Program 


HUBERT C. EICHER, Chief, School Buildings Division 


Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

HE purpose of the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
“4 Act of 1935 was to provide profitable employment for 
as large a number of unemployed as possible and that these 
were to be placed as rapidly as projects could be approved 
and assignments made. In order to promote this program 
of relief the Public Works Administration has provided for 
grants of 45 per centum of the total cost of approved pro- 
jects. From our interpretation of the terms and conditions 
of the contract with the Federal Government we infer that 
possibly a project not under contract by the date set by the 
President would subject this particular project to cancella- 
tion, and the diverting of funds provided thereunder to 
other projects or forms of relief. 

The larger school building programs require a great deal 
of careful study, analysis, and organization in the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications. 

Between January 1 and October 1 the school buildings 
division of the Department acted upon a total of 438 school 
building project plans submitted by local school districts. 
All were sent on to the State PWA office, and during Oc- 
tober President Roosevelt approved and signed 225 of those 
submitted to Washington from State headquarters. 

A twenty-million-dollar public school building program 
under the Public Works Administration, totaling 225 
projects, the largest school building program in any state 
in the United States, is being expedited through the school 
buildings division of the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction as a result of this action. It is also a 
program that contains more items than constitute all varieties 
of PWA projects in any other state. It represents eighty 
per cent of the entire Pennsylvania PWA program in number 
of projects. 

In only a few scattered instances over the State did school 
boards decide finally not to go ahead with federal aid in 
local school building operations before consent of voters 
was asked on passage of bond issues. Loan approvals were 
almost universal as citizens decided they should not refuse 
opportunity to obtain federal grants of 45 per cent of 
building costs. District bond issues, fulfilling the require- 
ments of State legislation, have demonstrated themselves to 
be sound investment, to the end that the Federal Govern- 
ment is financing loans. in addition to the grants, accepting 
the issues as valid collateral. 

Of assistance in the task of getting work under contract 
is a special standard form of specifications approved jointly 
by the Department of Public Instruction and the PWA 
oficials. This form was supplied to architects and is one 
reason why the Pennsylvania program is so far advanced. 

In the development of the planning and building program 
the modification of old methods has been taken into con- 
sideration, for it is universally conceded that the structural 
research of the past decade has established the advantage 
to be gained by the incorporation of modern materials and 
methods, the employment of which will result in a modern 
school structure. This architectural phase has forced itself 
into acceptance because we cannot, in the interests of the 
districts, avoid the fact that modern industry has developed 
new materials, processes, and methods that, applied intelli- 
gently, will make the school building safe, sanitary, and in 
which the school will function efficiently and economically. 

So much better are these than the materials and methods 
of the past that their value cannot be denied. Modified 
structural forms will, of necessity, be developed, for the 
limitations of the old codes, defined by past legislative re- 
strictions, prohibit their incorporation. 

Major Wm. H. Gravell, former Acting State Director of 
the PWA, .was largely instrumental in securing approval of 
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Pennsylvania's school program. His devotion to the cause 
of education, his universal interest in the life and growth of 
the community, and his experience as an administrator, 
engineer, and co-ordinator, all contributed to the successful 
program in this State. 

Assistance in the success of the program was given by 
Lewis F. Pilcher, professor of architecture at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, one of the best known architects in 
America, whose part-time services were made possible 
through the cooperation of President Ralph D. Hetzel and 
trustees of the college. He is acting Administrator on ap- 
pointment of Superintendent Lester K. Ade, and is working 
in collaboration with the school buildings division of the 
State Department. 

The original list of approved school building projects 
was published in full in the December, 1935 Public Educa- 
tion Bulletin of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Federal Aid for Public Education 


Summary of NEA Bill to Provide for the Appropriation of 
Federal Funds to Assist the States and Territories in 
Providing More Effective Programs of Public Education 

HE principal provisions of the bill approved by the 
Legislative Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation at St. Louis, February 23, 1936, are as follows: 

1. The sum of $300,000,000 shall be appropriated by 
Congress to the states to be spent by the state department 
of education for schools in such manner and by such methods 
of apportionment as the legislatures of the respective states 
shall provide. 

2. Of the $300,000,000 three-fourths shall be appor- 
tioned to the states on the basis of $5 per person 5 to 20 
years old residing in each state, and one-fourth on the basis 
of the needs of the states as reflected by taxpaying ability. 
The first of these funds is known as the per capita appor- 
tionment and the second as the equalization fund. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the equalization fund is that 
the poorer the state as measured by the ability to pay taxes 
the greater the amount per pupil to be received by the state. 

3. All matters of administration and supervision of 
schools shall be left entirely to state and local school officials, 
free from federal regulations. 

4. In order to qualify for receiving federal funds each 
state after the first apportionment shall (a) maintain 
throughout the state schools open at least 160 days each year 
in order that every child will have a reasonable educational 
opportunity, and (b) expend for schools from all state and 
local sources combined at least as much as was expended for 
schools in the year 1933-34. The purpose of this latter 
provision is to guarantee that the funds received shall be 
used for more adequate school advantages and not merely 
for tax reduction. 

5. All statistics used in calculating the amount to be 
apportioned to each state shall come from data regularly 
collected and disseminated by departments of the federal 
government. The purpose of this provision is to insure the 
use of data not collected directly by any beneficiary of the 
funds. For this reason census data as to population rather 
than enrolment or average daily attendance will be used. 

The steering committee of the Legisiative Commission was 
authorized by unanimous vote to approve and accept such 
reasonable changes in the bill as the sponsors in the Senate 
and House may deem necessary to secure passage. The 
steering committee will endeavor insofar as practicable to: 
secure passage of a bill containing these provisions. 





The English Educational System 


MRS. BLANCHE LUCAS 


Art Teacher, Allentown, Pa. 


NUMBER of inquiries have been mailed to me from 

America concerning the English educational system. 
Brief statements limit explanation but I can give you a few 
general facts and I shall be glad to answer specific ques- 
tions regarding my statements. 

The system of education in England and Wales has no 
central control because of the prominent existence of num- 
erous voluntary agencies. There is, therefore, no standard 
syllabus of instructions. 

There is however a Parliamentary head located in White- 
hall, London, from whence His Majesty’s Inspectors are 
dispatched into all parts of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
These Inspectors make annual surveys, conduct examina- 
tions, consult with local education authorities, and act as 
liaison ofhcers from the outlying districts to the Parliamen- 
tary Head or Minister of Education in London. London 
makes no rules, but on the other hand local districts do not 
act without the sanction of London. 

The local education authorities in the outlying districts 
are called councils of counties, councils of boroughs, or 
councils of urban districts depending upon the location. 

Each such local authority entrusts its educational work 
to an education committee which must include local women 
as well as men and corresponds in part with our custom of 
having school directors. But there are no school superin- 
tendents; educators who hold similar positions are known 
as the education officer or local director of education. 
There are no supervisors of any subject, His Majesty’s In- 
spectors act in this capacity. 

The schools are grouped into various classes, of elemen- 
tary and higher education. The ele- 
mentary schools correspond somewhat 
to our free public schools. Higher 
education means the private school or 
secondary school. The term primary 
education differs from our interpreta- 
tion. In England primary education 
means education up to eleven years of 
age; post-primary means education 
after that age. Thus, elementary edu- 
cation deals with primary and post- 
primary education and these terms are 
also included in schools of higher edu- 
cation. Therefore when the English 
refer to their high schools they mean 
a school which includes all grades 
from kindergarten to school certificate 
age. A student who has reached the 
school certificate age has come to the 
stage where, if he passes the examin- 
ation, he may enter a college. There 
are no graduation exercises and no 
diplomas at this time. 

A secondary school is one which 
provides a general full time education. Such schools are 
private boarding schools which are known as grammar 
schools, county schools, private schools, or boarding and 
day schools. Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, etc., are 
schools of this type. The term grammar school means a 
very select private school and most of these schools are 
of ancient foundation reflecting England’s traditional in- 
tellectual standard. 

There are about five and a half million children, boys 
and girls, attending public elementary schools. These are 


Mrs. Lucas, who exchanged 
positions with Erica Reid of 
the Training College, Ripon, 
Yorks, England, writes this 
article to answer the many 
questions she has been asked 
concerning English schools. 
She has visited many English 
and continental schools. 


the schools which come directly under the London contro] 
and are called London County Council schools. Such 
schools must provide free education for children from the 
age of five years to fourteen years. In many local dis. 
tricts nursery schools are provided for little ones between 
two and five years. 

Each local education authority is responsible for the cost 
of maintaining all schools in its area, including voluntary 
schools such as church schools, which are recognized by the 
London Board of Education as public elementary schools— 
this includes salaries of teachers, teaching equipment, heat. 
ing, lighting, cleaning and so forth; but ‘the structural re. 
pairs of any building, provided by a voluntary body, may 
never be undertaken by the local education authority. 

The local education authorities appoint county council 
teachers, and the voluntary schools appoint teachers of their 
own choice, but subject to the approval of the local educa- 
tion board. 

In the elementary schools, the post-primary education in- 
cludes senior schools, central schools, and modern schools. 
The grading of schools into primary and _post-primary 
groups is called the Hadow system. 

In every grade of education voluntary agencies play an 
important role. Most of these are religious bodies, or 
church schools. There are also a number of educational 
institutions provided by private individuals. All of these 
schools, however, may receive grants from Parliament for 
maintenance. The money provided by Parliament comes 
from public funds provided by local taxation. At the 
present time Whitehall contributes about 42 million pounds 
per annum, and local authorities 40 
million pounds. There are hundreds 
of scholarships available and many 
benevolent means for youths to ob- 
ain educational advantages. 

The certification of teachers is 

sed on a cooperative relationship 
between the various schools and the 
training colleges. All student teach- 
ers from the training colleges are re- 
quired to spend a given number of 
weeks actually teaching in the regu- 
lated English schools before they may 
become certified. Groups of student 
teachers consulting with local educa- 
tion authorities return to the training 
college with suggestions and recom- 
mendations which in turn become the 
basis for profound discussion at ap- 
pointed times when all local educa- 
tion authorities meet with the heads 
of training colleges and such meet- 
ings are held in the presence of His 
Majesty’s representative from the Par- 
liamentary headquarters in London. 

The question of teachers’ salaries, retirement, etc., is too 
lengthy and complicated for discussion here. The maxt- 
mum salary for inexperience is about $80 per month. 
Teachers are made to feel that they should retire at 55 and 
are never permitted to teach after 60 years of age. The 
retirement wage is calculated on the Burnham Scale, and is 
quite similar to ours. 

In every family where finances permit the children: are 


sent to boarding school. This means that all the so-called 
(Turn to page 367) 
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Water and Its Work 


D. Reading 
E. Motion Pictures 


HILE unit organization is a mat- 

ter of individual choice, teachers 
may profitably examine the work of 
others for suggestions in developing 
curriculum materials suitable to the 
needs and interests of their own groups 
of children. 

Based upon the activity unit devel- 
oped in the New Rochelle, New York, 
Schools by Gladys Jacobson, the follow- 
ing condensed outline has been prepared 
under the direction of Elsie A. Wygant, 
Chairman, Elementary Department, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, and 
Dorothy E. Willy, Co-director, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department, Chicago 
Normal College. Details of the ex- 
periments mentioned may be secured 
from the complete report. To indicate 
content material, the outline is page 
numbered to The World Book En- 
cyclo pedia. 

From various parts of the country, 
interesting specimens can be gathered 
for the teacher’s personal reference li- 
brary. Material of this type is definitely 
helpful in the planning of classroom 
work. 


MAJOR CONCEPTS TO BE DEVELOPED 


Water on the earth’s surface _ 
. Erosion and deposition by running water 
Water as a solvent 

Evaporation : 

Moisture in the air 

Steam 

Condensation 

Man’s use of steam 

Man’s use of water 

Purification of water 

Freezing 

The water cycle : 

. Relation of water to life 

The water supply 

OVERVIEW 

Children may think of water not only as a ne- 
cessity for drink and food for themselves, animals, 
and plants, but also as a soutce of infinite delight 
and pleasure: swimming, sailing, and fishing in 
the summer; sleigh-riding, skating, and snow- 
balling in the winter. y 

It is not the purpose of this unit to exhaust 
the study of water but rather to open up a field 
of great interest that will aid the child in inter- 
reting his physical environment and will provide 
Fim with an everwidening interest in the physical 
and chemical processes which occur in the world 
around him. 

This material is worked out as a late autumn 
and winter unit, in order to make use of natural 
phenomena present at the time. 

III. APPROACHES 
A. Weather Observations . 

1. During a heavy rainfall the effects of running 
water are noticeable. (2290-2291, 2732) 

2. A heavy fog might arouse questions of what, 
how, and why. (2505) 

3. Snowflakes whirling through the sky and snow 
crystals on coats or on the window sill might 
stimulate a desire to find out more about snow. 
(6664) 

B. Personal Experiences 

1. The feeling of thirst, especially after strenuous 
outdoor games : 

. The pleasure derived from sleigh-riding and 
snowballing 
3. The danger of slipping on the ice 

4. Failure to get to school on time due to the 
freezing of water in an automobile radiator 

5. An experience with frozen water pipes 

6. Seeing one’s breath on a cold morning 
C. Observation of a Terrarium 

A terrarium covered and placed in a sunny 

window will illustrate one water cycle—plants 

giving off moisture, moisture evaporating, con- 
densing on the glass, and then falling to earth 
again when enough has collected and it is cooled 

quickly. (4826) 
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F. Map Study. 


EV. 


A. Erosion and Deposition 


An Activity Unit for the Elementary Grades 


(8174) 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 
by Running Water 


(6135-6138, 2732-2733, 6778-6779) 
1. On rainy days see what the rain does; watch 


gutters, sidewalks, ground, lakes, and streams 


2. Carry on the work of erosion by using a garden 


ma Ww 


hose on a big outdoor sand pile and produce: 


a. A valley. (7443) 

b. A widened valley. (2290) 

c. A base level. 

d. A delta. (1886, 228) 

e. A waterfall. (7666) 

f. Islands. (3564) 

g. Caves. (1261-1262) 

. Repeat this erosion work in a clay bed, if 


possible, to see the different shape of valleys. 


. Erosion followed by weathering is one process 


of soil-making. (6676) 


B. Water on the Earth’s Surface 


1, 


2. 


C. Water as a Solvent. 
se 


2. 


3. Experiment to 


Map study 
a. Procure a large relief map of the world 
(4276-4277) and establish concepts of: 
(1) Land masses 
(2) Water masses 
(3) Relative proportion of land and water 
masses 
(4) Oceans 
(5) Lakes 
(6) Rivers 
(7) Salt water, fresh water 
(8) Current in running water 
(9) Waterfalls 
“— construction 
a. On the sand table make a relief map of 
the local area showing its bodies of water 
b. Turn water through a small rubber tubing 
onto the relief map on the sand table and 
show the work of erosion and deposition 
(7664, 6685, 8623) 
Because water is a solvent it is important 
for cleansing purposes 
Experiment to show that water dissolves some 
substances 
show that increases 
water’s power to dissolve 


heating 


4, Because water is a solvent, underground water 


D. Evaporation. 
1. i 
a 


dissolves lime in limestone and produces caves 
(2335, 1967) 

Experiment to show slow evaporation 

Note classroom examples of evaporation 


3. Experiment to show quick evaporation 


E. Presence of Moisture in the Air. 


(7463, 109, 


2737, 3285-3286) 


1, 


2 


F. Water Vapor or Steam. 


Experiment to show that there is moisture in 
the air 


. Experiment to show sources of the moisture 


found in the air 


(7463, 6819) 


Evaporation goes on, although at a much slower 
rate, even when the sun is not shining, for heat 


is still 
plished 
ing). 


eager oi Evaporation is rapidly accom- 
y the application of much heat (boil- 
The cloud which we see rising from the 


spout is not the steam, but water which has been 


cooled again by the air and condensed into 
tiny droplets. (1967) 
G. Condensation. (1967) 


1. 


N 


H. Man’s Use of Steam. 
1. 


. Invisible water vapor 


Experiment to show that steam condenses to 

water when it strikes a cold surface 

a. What is dew? (1925) 

b. Why are some store windows frosted over 
on the inside during cold winter days? 
(2628) 

c. What are clouds? (1491-1494) 

d. Where do rain, fog, and dew come from? 
(5984, 2505, 1925) 

e. What changes clouds to rain? (1493, 7463) 

is present in the air 

at all times. It holds back part of the terrific 
heat of the sun. The water vapor collects 
on dust particles into drops of moisture and 
forms clouds. When a cloud settles near the 
earth we call it fog. As the cloud encounters 
colder air, the vapor condenses until it forms 
drops of rain which fall. If the air gets so 
cold that the moisture freezes, we have snow. 

Thus we have the water cycle—liquid water 

evaporating into a gas, condensing back to 

liquid, and falling as rain, hail, or snow. 


(111, 2732) 

(6819, 6821, 6562, 3115) 
Experiment to show man’s use of steam for 
ower 


I. Man’s Use of Water 


1. 


2. 


Transportation 

a. Experiment to show that water can hold 
up some things. (3309) 

b. Expveriment to show that water has weight. 
(7665) 

c. Explain a hygrometer. (3314) 

Power 

a. Not only does running water afford a means 
of transportation, but it is a source of power 
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J. Purification of Water. 
ie 


2. 


in turning dynamos to furnish electricity. 
(4330, 4312, 4316, 7499, 6092, 7670, 7298) 
b. Choose at random ten large cities in the 
United States. Why are so many of them 
situated near a body of water? 
(8624-8626) 
Distillation. (1967) 
a. Experiment to show that in evaporating 
water leaves inpurities behind 
(1) What is the appearance of the water 
collected? 
(2) How does it taste? (7664) 
Have one or more children bring to class, 
if possible, a quart jar of sea water. Place 
it in a kettle and boil it away. Place some 
in a glass in a sunny window and allow it 
to stand. What happens? (5150) 
. Water, in evaporating from the earth, leaves 
all impurities behind. When the brine 
evaporated in the above experiment, the salt 
was left. For this reason mist, fog and 
clouds are fresh water. Therefore, rain 
snow, and hail must all be fresh water. 
(2333, 3913) 
Filtration. (2419) 
a. Experiment to 


y 


ial 


urify water through filter- 


ing. What is left on the paper or hand- 
kerchief? : } 
b. Try this eriment again, using water 


that is colored with red or blue ink 
Does the filter hold back dissolved substances 
or only solid particles? 

c. Evidences of filtration in the home 


3. Sedimentation 


a. Experiment to purify water through the 
settling of suspended impurities 


K. Freezing Water. (2605, 1765, 3326, 2628, 
3327) ahs) 
1. Experiment to show how water crystallizes in 


freezing 


2. Experiment to show the freezing of water 
3. Experiment to show that water expands on 


freezing. (2344, 2506) 

a. What sometimes happens to our milk bottles 
on cold mornings? 

b. What sometimes happens to water pipes in 
houses? 

c. What would happen to plants and trees if 
they kept their sap in their stems? 


4. Experiment to show that salt water freezes at 


a lower temperature than fresh water. (2605) 


5. Observations 


a. During a snowfall observe snowflakes and 
snow crystals falling on a dark surface. 
Look at them through a magnifying glass. 
How many points have they? Are they all 
alike? (6664) 

Cut out snow crystals. 
all six-pointed. (6664) 


Be sure they are 


L. The Water Cycle 
1. Experiment to change solid to liquid to gas. 


2. Condense the 


M. 


N. The Water Supply. 
) 


1. 


nN 


(2333, 7664) 
steam on a cold vessel or 
windowpane 


The Relation of Water to Life 


Questions 

a. How do we know when our bodies need 
water? (3105) 

b. What happens to plants when they are not 
watered? (5646, 2333) 

c. How does the landscape look when it has 
not rained for some time? (5984) 

d. What do we call a geographic area where 
there is almost no rain? (1914) 

e. What uses for water can you find in your 
home? (5646, 3312) 

f. What pleasures does water in its various 
states offer us? (6630, 3334, 6632, 6962, 
7918, 6666) 

g. What other uses are there for each of the 
three forms of water? (5646, 3105, 3325, 
3553, 3558) 

h. How has man constantly sought to obtain 
better control of water? 


. Activities 


a. Take two similar plants. Water one, 4, 


daily. Keep the other, 4. dry. Observe 
what happens to each. Then water 6 and 
keep a dry. 

b. Cook some foods which are made with 


water, such as apple sauce, soup, or cocoa. 

(2511, 2629) 

. Prepare food, such as a boiled vegetable, 
7470) 


where the water is drained of. 
cream in an _ old-fashioned 
freezer. (3331) Why is salt added to the 


a 


Qa 


. Make ice 


ice? 

. List the foods that you eat that contain a 
great deal of water 

f. List the fruits which are dried for food 
(8623) 

Arrange for trips to see how water is sup- 
plied to our homes 

a. Get in touch with your local water com- 


o 
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pany and arrange a trip to a nearby reser- 
voir or other local source of supply, a pump- 
ing station, or a crib 
2. Questions for discussion 
a. What is irrigation? (3553-3558) 
b. Name any regions which have been mark- 
edly changed by irrigation. (3553) 
c. Why are dams and reservoirs constructed? 
(1814, 6065) 
V. ACTIVITIES THAT WILL MOTIVATE AND 
CLARIFY THIS UNIT OF WORK 


A. The work begins with the modeling of a map on 
the sand table and out of doors. Continue this 
outdoor laboratory throughout the unit in order 
to observe the effect of water on land surfaces. 

B. Constant experimentation is used as a means 
of developing the various points of the subject 
matter. hese experiments are initiated by the 
teacher and by the children; encourage the 
children to plan objective proofs of their sug- 
gested theories. 

C. Use posters and drawings to show man’s use of 
water, steam, and ice. Note and sketch or 
photograph frost forms. Cut snow crystals from 
white paper and mount on a dark background. 
Compare the crystal designs on page 6665 of 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA with 
those examined and sketched by the children 
from nature. ie 

D. Illustrate poems that enchance the appreciation 
of water in any of its forms, as rain, snow, 
frost, rivers, waterfalls, lakes, and oceans. 

E. Encourage independent research on points that 
develop in class, recording, organizing, and 
utilizing the same to share with the group. 

F. Build snowmen and snow forts 

G. Construct dams, waterfalls, and rapids in a 


brook. 

H. Individual booklets made on specific interests 
which the unit develops, help a teacher to 
measure the value of the work. 

. An assembly program often helps to unify and 
summarize the unit in the children’s thinking. 
They may choose any one idea and organize a 
plan for presenting this idea to the rest of the 
school. It should always be a sharing of pleas- 
ant experience and new knowledge, never an 
exhibition of intellectual or artistic achievement. 
. ‘The Water Cycle in Nature,’’ ‘‘Man’s Use of 
Water,"” and ‘‘The Work of Water on -the 
Earth’ are suitable subjects to develop in the 
assembly. To carry out experiments in the as- 
sembly, to use diagrams, posters, or illustrations, 
to prove their points, and to give poems and 
songs which add charm to the program are 
phases of the unit which are educative and 


_ 


— 


A. Have the children gained appreciation and 
actual knowledge so that: 
1. The beauty, use, and work of water have be- 

come intrinsically significant to them. 

Pico the following outstanding facts been 
xed: 

a. Water is found in three states—liquid, 
solid, gaseous. 

b. Water can be changed from one state to 
another by the effect of heat. 

c. Liquid water is necessary for life. 

d. Water vapor is present in the air and is 
invisible. 

e. The steam we see is water vapor condensing 
into tiny drops in the colder air. 

f. Fresh water freezes at 32°F. or 0°C. 

g. Salt water freezes at a lower temperature 


nN 


than fresh. 

h. The boiling point at sea level is 212°F. 
or 100°C. 

i. Water never gets hotter than its boiling 
point. 


j. Man has made great use of the powers of 
water in its three states. 
k. aes water changes the surface of the 
earth. 
B. Have the children gained in the following 

habits of thought? 

1. Do they tend to suspend judgment? 

2. Do they form judgments on the basis of ob- 
jective evidence? 

3. Do they question with intelligent curiosity? 

4. Do they see pattern and organization in 
physical phenomena? 

5. Do they evidence new interest as outgrowths 
of this unit? 

C. Have the children gained in the following 

techniques as a result of this unit? 

1. Ability to use research methods 

2. Ability to find and use reference material 

3. Ability to use an index, table of contents, 
library catalogues 

4. Ability to get more meaning from the printed 


page 
5. Ability to take notes on reading material and 
organize them for use 
VII. LEADS TO NEW UNITS 
A. A study of soils (erosion followed by weather- 
ing is one process of soil-making). (6678) 
B. Commerce and commercial geography 
C. Boats and water craft 
D. Exploration and discovery 
E. Gardening 
1. Rock gardens 
2. Desert plants 
3. Japanese water garden 
F. A study of typical geographic areas where 
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. Swamps. (Bayous of the Mississippi) 
- Jungles 
. River valleys (Egypt and the Nile) 
Beaches 
. Island life 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Books for Teachers 
. Geikie, James, Earth Sculpture (Putnam) 
. Hayes, Elizabeth, What Makes Up the World 
SNe think: Pie end al 
- Holway, Hope, e Story of Water Sy 
(Harper) . bly 
Meister, Morris, Water and Air (Scribner) 
- Neuner, Elsie, Fifty Experiments With Aiy 
and Water 
Powers, Neuner, and Bruner, The World 
Around Us and This Changing World (Ginn) 
. Reh, Frank, Water, Air, and Sound 
- Salisbury, Rollin D., Elementary Physiography 
(Holt) 
Books for Children 
1. Craig, Gerald C., and others, Pathways in 
Science, Books I, II, III, and IV (Ginn) 
2. Petersham, Maud and Miska, The Story Book 
of Things We Use (Winston) 
3. Persing, Ellis C., and others, Elementary 
Science by Grades, Books I, II, and II] 
(Appleton) 
Stories Pi4 Children 
The following stories are found in CHILDCRAFT 
Volumes Two and Three: 
1. ‘‘Noah and the Great Flood’’ 
2. “‘The Sugar Snow’’ 
3. ‘‘Two Heroes of the American Desert’ 
4. ‘“‘Above the Clouds with Swiss Children’’ 
VISUAL AIDS 
1. New York State Slides 
Water Forms (G3) 
Forms of Water (G3) 
Natural and Artificial Ice (List 9) 
Glaciers and Glacial Phenomena (List 13) 
Talking Picture Films, Educational Research 
Products, Inc. (ERPI) 
he Work of Running water. 
. Eastman Classroom Films 
The Water Cycle 
Water Power 
Purifying Water 
New York Water Supply (Eastman issues 
other films on water supply) 
. Films of Commerce, distributed by Edited 
Films, New York City 
Drinking Health 
Copyright 1936 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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VI. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EVALUATION animal life 
OF THIS UNIT 1. Deserts 


water is the controlling factor in plant and 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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School Employees’ Retirement System 
Receives Recognition 


TATEMENTS made from time to time by Lester K. 

Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chair- 
man of the School Employees’ Retirement Board, relative 
to the solidarity of Pennsylvania’s school employees’ retire- 
ment system, received ample substantiation at the meeting 
of the NEA Department of Superintendence, recently held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, when George B. Buck, nationally 
known retirement system actuary of New York City, de- 
clared that no other retirement system of bank, insurance 
company, or other financial institution has made a record 
comparable with that of our State School Employees’ Re- 
tirement System. 

The teacher retirement system of Pennsylvania, which 
is the largest in America, was referred to by Mr. Buck as 
one of very few that weathered the depression without 
being seriously disturbed by financial reverses. H. H. Baish, 
who has been secretary of the Pennsylvania School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System since its inception in 1919, was 
present at the mid-western convention and stated that the 
retirement fund in order to maintain its actuarial soundness 
must earn four per cent interest on its investments annually. 

The interest earnings of the system since July 1, 1919, 
have amounted to $38,414,508.60. This is $2,000,000 in 
excess of the earnings required to maintain its present 
solidarity. These excess interest earnings are sufficient to 
carry the fund for several years even if for a time some of 
its investments return less than four per cent interest. 
Moreover, the expenses of administering the fund have 
been paid out of interest earnings. 


Another evidence of the secure financial position of the 
Pennsylvania retirement system is that the present book 
value or purchase price of its investments is $132,000,000, 
while the present market value of its investments is in 
excess of $142,000,000. ‘Thus there exists a reserve of 
$10,000,000 that may be used to absorb if necessary the 
progressively increasing number of retirement allowances 
that will become obligations of the system in the next few 
years. 

Many of the school employees’ retirement systems 
throughout the country suffered serious losses because of 
extensive investments in real estate and mortgages, many of 
which since have defaulted both in interest payments and 
in principal amount. In the Pennsylvania system, however, 
those in charge had limited the investments largely to bonds 
of municipalities, including school districts, the Pennsyl- 
vania State government, and the United States government. 

An idea of the extent of service of the retirement system 
of Pennsylvania may be seen in the report, up to February 
1, 1936, that a total of $15,051,113.59 was paid out 
in superannuation retirement allowances, and $2,369,198.98 
in disability retirement allowances to teachers who became 
incapacitated for work before reaching the retirement age. 
In addition to these amounts, the retirement board has paid 
out $14,275,535.75 in refunds to teachers who withdrew 
from school service prior to their attaining retirement age. 

While these figures reveal the excellent financial status 
of our school employees’ retirement system, this status is 
not better than it should be in order to maintain the fund 
on an actuarially sound basis and to guarantee the payment 
of the retirement allowances that will inevitably increase in 
mathematical progression in the future. 
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Teachers in Service 


ARNOLD F. FINK, Director, Health and Physical Education, Lancaster City Schools 


T IS with great admiration and sympathy that I speak 

for the teachers in service and of their part as school 
ofiicials in tuberculosis control. Rigid time allotments, de- 
mands of supervisors, constantly changing curricula, and 
the surveillance of a critical public are just a few of the 
proddings that give them little rest. 

Because of the terrific economic pressure from the outside 
that has caused parents to pay less and less attention to the 
home, there are those that hold to the opinion that the 
center of hygienic, social, and moral training is gradually 
moving from the home toward the school. If there be any 
foundation for this opinion, then the teacher’s role in the 
control of tuberculosis, as well as in the promotion of the 
general health of children, is a significant one. 

Broadly speaking, I believe we might all agree that the 
home and school are among the key institutions influencing 
the health of children. May I therefore attempt to link 
these two great institutions together by changing from the 
role of schoolman to that of parent for the purpose of 
better analyzing our problem? Viewing the situation as a 
parent, then, what do I expect of the teachers of our 
youngsters? How do I expect them to assist me in a pro- 
gram of child health development and health mainte- 
nance, and, even more particularly, in tuberculosis prophy- 
laxis ? 

First, I should expect our teachers themselves to be of 
sound and robust health. I want them to harmonize with 
and exemplify the qualities they are striving to develop. 
They must believe in health both for themselves and for 
their pupils, for the inspiration of personal example, 
whether it be a matter of dress, carriage, neatness, voice or 
habits, is far-reaching in its effect upon the children. To 
guarantee this result, I believe is the joint responsibility of 
the teacher training college and the local school authorities. 

Teacher health might reasonably become a reality if the 
teacher training authorities would not accept, and certainly 
not graduate, a student who possesses any defect which 
might in any way interfere with teaching efficiency. Such 
handicaps would include active tuberculosis, emotional in- 
stabilities, unsightly skin blemishes, and other marked visual 
handicaps. Furthermore, both teacher colleges and local 
school authorities should provide health examinations pe- 
riodically for all teacher candidates and teachers in service 
respectively. These examinations should include a thorough 
survey of the teacher’s physical condition, including tuber- 
culin testing, consideration of her mental health, and ad- 
vice as to how to modify or maintain her daily hygienic 
program. To insure further that our teachers are function- 
ing at their best, I should advocate a probationary period 
for the correction of physical defects, the withdrawal of 
teachers from the classroom when not physically fit, and 
a provision for insuring teachers against loss of salary dur- 
ing illness. Some such steps have already been adopted by 
industry and business organizations and have been found 
profitable. 

Second, as a parent, I should expect our teachers to have 
sufficient training in the initial steps in controlling con- 
tagious diseases. I feel that I am within my rights to expect 
protection for our children while they are in contact with 
other children in school. Obviously, I do not expect teach- 
ers to diagnose. That is the job of the doctor. I do feel, 
however, that observant, well-trained teachers will have no 





*Presented at Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Tuber- 
culosis Society at Allentown, Penna., February 26, 1936, with the subject 
of the session being Responsibility of School Authorities in Tuberculosis 
Control. 
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difficulty, once they have become acquainted with their 
pupils, in detecting even slight deviations from normal 
behavior in any child. The obvious plan of action is to 
isolate the child first and investigate afterward. Some of 
the symptoms which I believe the teacher should be on the 
watch for are fever, watery eyes, running nose, cough, pain, 
skin eruptions, nausea, unusual pallor, and abnormal ir- 
ritability or fatigue. In this manner the teacher becomes 
the first line of defense against communicable diseases. 

Third, as a parent, I expect teachers to be familiar with 
all public agencies which may contribute to the health of 
children. Even though the school may maintain a health- 
service department of its own, I believe teachers can ma- 
terially assist parents and children in developing right at- 
titudes toward the personnel of these agencies and toward 
the materials and tools with which they work. Opposition 
to tuberculin tests, the Schick test, vaccination, and other 
preventive measures i$ usually due to ignorance. Tactful 
teachers can do much to allay the child’s fear of the dentist 
or doctor, or, in the case of parents, encourage them to take 
advantage of the health precaution offered. 

Fourth, as a parent I expect teachers to be able to instruct 
and inspire children in the habits and attitudes of healthful 
living. The many inviting mediums of teaching health that 
teachers have at their command, such as projects, movies, 
dramatics, posters, demonstrations, and physical education 
activities, offer sufficient challenge to children to induce 
carry-over habits which I, as a parent, cannot offer. 

For teachers to attempt to teach health, however, and 
then lose sight of the hygienic management of their classes, 
is the height of inconsistency. As a parent, I expect them 
to take a stand for sound health procedures and practices, 
and insofar as it is possible, to make the curriculum in 
action consistent with those principles which they are teach- 
ing. They must guard against activities which over-stimu- 
late and irritate the children’s nervous systems. They must 
strive to create but one set of health standards for children. 
When the health standards of the home fall below those 
of the school, then contacts with parents should be made. 

Fifth, as a parent, I expect teachers to have an intelligent 
understanding of the meaning and significance of the school 
medical examination—an examination which should include, 
I believe, accepted tuberculin tests. Moreover, I expect 
them to assist the school doctor and nurse in the essential 
follow-up work. Since one of the major objectives of the 
school medical service department is to discover disease in 
its earliest manifestations, I believe tuberculin testing with 
the necessary X-ray follow up should be a part of this 
service. Tuberculosis cannot be discovered by the ordinary 
routine school examinations. The tuberculosis test has to 
be applied to screen out those children sensitive to tuberculin. 

The value of these tests as a prophylaxis is well shown 
by the cooperative program developed by the Lancaster 
County Tuberculosis Society and the Lancaster City Schools. 
From a total of 2,195 city school children who were tested, 
851 or 34.2% were found to have positive reactions. In 
a report of this survey, Edna M. Hoffa, field ‘secretary of 
the Society, said: 

“In the X-ray demonstration of the 106 senior high school 
students, we found 17 who had a primary tuberculosis in- 
fection which was arrested or healed, 20 whose primary 
tuberculosis infection was active, and 1 who had developed 
an adult type of tuberculosis which was active. Five pupils 
were found having other pulmonary infections and three 
had a questionable diagnosis.” 
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Miss Hoffa’s report well exemplifies the value of the 
tuberculin testing program as a means of detecting the dis- 
ease before it has produced sufficient damage to the lung 
tissue to result in abnormal physical signs, and before the 
patient develops any outward symptoms. 

What do I expect of teacher-coaches in relation to the 
increasingly popular intramural and interschool athletic pro- 
grams? I most emphatically expect teacher-coaches to DE- 
MAND of the school medical authorities a complete and 
thorough medical examination for their players, including 
the tuberculin test, before allowing them to participate. 
Even though physical education stands inescapably in the 
foreground of prophylactic medicine, the human organism 
in activity will tend to show its weakest link. To allow 
students to participate in either of these programs, particu- 
larly the interschool program, without definitely knowing 
whether they have the heart or lungs to stand the strain, 
or the organic vigor to resist fatigue, is nothing short of 
criminal. Permission granted to students to represent their 
school as members of athletic teams on the basis of a 
superficial examination, can be known by no other name 
than exploitation. 

For the prevention and control of tuberculosis, I believe 
the teachers’ greatest contribution is to promote a sound 
hygienic program of living for the child. To achieve this 
result, teachers must be concerned with developing in chil- 
dren an interest in health as it relates to achievement. The 
psychological procedure is to minimize consciousness of the 
body by laying the stress upon health in terms of happiness 
and joy. 


New College Curriculum at Pitt 

STUDENT will engage in two years of general study 

followed by two years of concentration in the field 
or fields of his main interest, under a new plan adopted by 
the faculty of The College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Pittsburgh. A Lower Division includes the 
freshman and sophomore years, and an Upper Division may 
be entered when the student attains junior rank. 


The Lower Division 

There are some who go to college with no well defined 
interest or plan. They desire to take general courses until 
judgment can mature. Many who have selected a professional 
or vocational field wish to devote as much time as possible 
to cultural development before beginning to specialize. 
Others can afford to take only two years of college work. 
For all of these groups it seems appropriate to enrich the 
program of the first two years with broad courses of the 
liberal arts type. All students may thus gain some acquaint- 
ance with the cultural, social, and vocational aspects of 
contemporary life and institutions, and with some of the 
more important types of intellectual endeavor. The liberal- 
izing influences of the College experience are by this means 
made available to students who may not remain under them 
for more than two years. At the same time a foundation 
for continued study is laid for those who plan either to 
continue the college course, or to enter a professional school 
such as medicine, education, or dentistry after the two-year 
period. 


The Upper Division 

For admission to the Upper Division the student must 
have completed satisfactorily the program outlined for the 
Lower Division, its equivalent in one of the University 
centers, or in another institution of recognized standing. 
For the present, a .75 quality point average must be earned 
in lower division courses. In this division the work pro- 
gresses definitely toward a definite degree under three major 
emphases: (1) training in the fields of knowledge repre- 
sented in the curriculum, (2) individual development in 
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the direction of particular interests, and (3) study concern. 
ing problems of significance to human progress. 

In the Upper Division there is a distinct effort made to 
provide a scholarly or professional curriculum suited to the 
requirements of the student and leading definitely toward 
his intended accomplishment. The student, therefore, is 
expected to confine his study exclusively to Upper Division 
subjects, except as additional introductory studies may, in 
the opinion of his major adviser, contribute with advantage 
to his development. 

It is presumed that the student will have met all of the 
specific requirements and distribution requirements in the 
lower division, so that in the upper division he will be free 
to build a well integrated group of courses about his major 
and minor fields. 

A new feature this year is the major in nursing, available 
in cooperation with recognized hospital schools of nursing. 
Thirty credits toward the 120 needed for graduation will be 
granted to graduate nurses. In taking the additional 90 
credits in the College, the student will select courses so as 
to meet the regular requirements for graduation, also of a 
minor subject. A minor field may be selected which will 
provide the professional courses needed in preparation for 
public health nursing, executive or administrative positions, 
or social service work. 

By recent action, a quality point average of 1.0, that is, 
a straight “C’” average, becomes a minimum requirement 
for graduation. In fairness to students now enrolled, this 
will be applied on a sliding scale, as follows: .75 in 1936; 
.83 in 1937; .92 in 1938; and 1.0 in 1939. 

It will take some years to effect all the curricular changes 
needed to express the philosophy back of the separation of 
upper and lower divisions. So far the faculty has charted 
a course, but much remains to be done. A desirable em- 
phasis has been made, but actual reorganization must move 
slowly. The changes described above and other minor ones 
are described in more detail in the newly issued bulletin 
of The College-——STANTON C. CRAWFORD. 


Getting a Job and Getting Ahead 


FLoyp B. Foster, Vocational Counselor, International Cor- 
respondence Schools 

HE advantages of analyzing yourself beforehand are 

never greater than when about to interview your em- 
ployer in the hope of obtaining a raise or advancement. 
Know exactly why you think you should have a better job 
or more money, and before you step into your employer's 
office have all the points you want to make marshalled in 
their logical order. 

“What are you prepared to do that is better than you 
are doing now? What assets do you possess that make 
you capable of handling a more responsible job, or that 
make you worth more money to me than I am paying you?” 
These are questions that are certain to be in your employer's 
mind. It is up to you to have the answers. 

It all boils down to selling your employer on you, just 
as you had to do when you originally got the job. You 
must make him realize the benefit and profit to him that 
you can offer in return for a salary increase. 

If you have figured out beforehand just what you can 
deliver, how you can measure up to the more exacting re- 
quirements you will be expected to meet, you will have the 
self-confidence that banishes nervousness and _ hesitation. 
And that self-confidence may be the most telling argument 
in your favor, for self-confidence based on ability is a 
quality that every employer values highly in an employee. 


When a man’s business does not fit him, ’tis as ofttimes 
with a shoe—if too big for the foot it will trip him, if 
too small, will chafe——Horace 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The Portland Convention 


PTIMISTIC and constructive themes dominate the 
program prepared by President Agnes Samuelson 
tor the seventy-fourth annual convention of the National 
Education Association to be held in Portland, Oregon, June 
28-July 2, 1936. The general theme, Education Moving 
Forward, will be sounded in the keynote speech of President 
Bruce Baxter, Williamette University, Salem, Oregon, at 
the vesper services which open the program Sunday after- 
noon in the Portland Civic Auditorium. President Baxter’s 
subject is “Strengthening Our Hands for the Great Work.” 
Eight general session programs, some of which will be 
subdivided into sectional discussions of topics appropriate 
to the general theme of the convention, include outstanding 
speakers in the field of education and other fields of 
American life. 
Topics for the general sessions are: 
1. Gaining a New Perspective 
II. Integrating Education and Democracy 
III. Building a Stronger Foundation: 
1. The Children’s Charter 
2. Problems of Educational Equality 
3. Teacher Welfare—Tenure, Retirement, Salary, 
Academic Freedom, Equality of Professional 
Opportunity 
Problems of American Youth 
Improving the Program 
1. Uses of New Tools—Movies, Radio 
2. New Needs in Elementary Education 
3. Needs of Secondary Education 

VI. Conquering New Frontiers 
VII. Safety Education 
VIII. Evaluation of National Issues 

Three business sessions of the Representative Assembly 
will be held at the convention. The first business session 
will be devoted to the problems of reorganization begun at 
Denver last summer. Cornelia S. Adair, principal of the 
Franklin School, Richmond, Virginia, will give a report of 
the Committee on By-laws and Rules; Reuben T. Shaw, 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, will report on Amend- 
ing the Charter; E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Texas, will make the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven on Reorganization of the NEA. 

The second business session of the convention will hear 
reports of the Committee on Social-Economic Goals, the 
Legislative Commission, and the Committees on Tenure, 
Academic Freedom, Equal Opportunity, Higher Education, 
and the Horace Mann Centennial Celebration. The third 
business session will hear reports of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, the Educational Policies Commission, Necrology and 
Resolutions Committees. 

The Portland Civic Auditorium is convenient to the more 
important hotels of the city. The Auditorium contains an 
exhibition hall which will as usual house the commercial 
exhibits and provide space for the registration of delegates. 
‘The summer sessions of universities within short travel dis- 
tance of Portland will offer courses with which the pro- 
fessional convention study may be supplemented. The sum- 
mer excursion transportation rates are lower than the usual 
special convention rates. These have generous limits in the 
matter of time allowance, stopover privileges, and diversi- 
fied routes. Thousands of teachers will travel to the con- 
vention city by automobiles so that they may have ready 
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transportation for visiting the scores of western playgrounds 
to which some of the world’s finest highways lead. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the Congress Hotel 
where the delegation will hold the annual All-Pennsylvania 
Luncheon, Monday noon, June 29, in the Pompeiian Room, 
$1.00 per plate. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Committee on Qualifications of State 
Delegates to NEA Conventions 





HE Committee on Qualifications of State Delegates to 

the NEA Conventions, authorized by the 1935 House 
of Delegates, met at the call of the chairman, R. T. Shaw, 
Philadelphia, in Room 125, Bennett Hall, Philadelphia, at 
1:15 p. m., Saturday, March 28, 1936. All of the mem- 
bers were present or accounted for. 

In considering proposed qualifications for nominations 
for ex officio and elected State delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National Education Association, the 
committee gave favorable consideration to the following: 
He or she must hold active membership in the NEA 
and PSEA for two successive years 
Failure to attend the post-PSEA convention meeting of 
NEA delegates shall result in a forfeiture of the right 
to serve as a delegate 


3. Willingness to attend all meetings of the State dele- 
gates at the NEA convention and to be responsible 
for such reports as assigned 

4. Retirement from school service in Pennsylvania shall 
render a candidate ineligible 

5. Not less than 50 per cent of the total number of 


NEA delegates shall be classroom teachers. 


Commission on Professional Ethics 


The meeting of the Commission on Professional Ethics, 
Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg, Chairman, was held at PSEA 
Headquarters on Saturday, April 4, with all members of 
the commission present or accounted for. The commission 
spent the day in discussing and receiving opinions on several 
cases that had been referred to it for consideration. 


Committee on Permanent Certification 


The Committee on Permanent Certification, authorized by 
resolution at the last annual meeting of the PSEA, met at 
Headquarters on April 4, 1936, at the call of the chairman, 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport. In considering the problem 
which had been presented to it, the committee agreed to 
center its activities on the following question: ‘What 
standards shall control permanent certification of teachers?” 
including as sub-topics the selection of entrants, institutional 
training, temporary certification, in-service training, and final 
temporary certification. 


Committee on Reorganization of PSEA 


A meeting of the Committee on Reorganization of the 
PSEA was held at Headquarters on April 4 with all members 
present and Carmon Ross, chairman of the committee. pre- 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


He wasa scholar and a ripe and good one. 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading. 














Shakespeare 

@ The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Thi 
St. Louis will linger long in memory as the occasion for one of the e. 
finest demonstrations of teaching ever witnessed. but 
Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great Audito- cou 
rium as his classroom, and facing the kindly but critical observation a 
of six thousand teachers from every state in the Union, gave a " 
masterly demonstration of how to teach a controversial subject. atte 
A typical class of young Americans, intent on their topic, and 
ae ae Supreme Court Decisions on New Deal Measures, forgot audience the: 
ASIA. LATIN AMERICA and were indifferent to microphones, as they responded to the 
— skillful leadership of Mr. Hatch. five 
The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the eager 1, § 
youths who crowded the classes of Peter Abelard at the Cathedral School of Notre Dame, the top 
young seamen listening with rapt attention to Henry the Navigator in his high tower on a : 
rocky cape of Portugal, were never more closely held under the spell of a teacher’s genius than the 
were these young moderns under the guidance of Professor Hatch. a 7 
The teaching genius shown so spectacularly to the assembled audience at the Department of onl: 
Superintendence characterizes Professor Hatch’s writings as well as his classroom work. It is ‘7 
perhaps most noticeable in his collaboration with Professor Stull which produced the New Geog- ee 

raphies, Our World Today, generally conceded: to be the most teachable as well as the most 
interesting and attractive textbooks in this subject. 3. 1 
BOSTON . NEW YORK : CHICAGO BILANT. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE 


This is a new series of Language practice books for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 





@ Adventures in Language are not dependent on any textbooks 
but will be found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s 
course in Language in each grade without the use of an accom- | ADVENTURES 
panying textbook. Or they may be used with any textbook asa [iymIN ee 
reference book. ct 


BURLBSON 
CASH 


These practice books are infinitely more attractive than any | 5) £ crooeat 
others in the field. They are the work of experienced teachers, 
and the material has been tested in the schools supervised by 
these teachers. 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the following 
five topics: — 





1. Sentence sense. This is the most important of all language 
topics; in fact it is the master-topic. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal parts of certain verbs. These have been selected on 
the basis of the best national studies. 


3. Punctuation and capitalization. These are mechanical details but are fundamental and can 
only be mastered through drill. 


4. Letter-writing, the most important phase of expression. The letter lessons are numerous, 
varied, and progressive in difficulty through all four practice books. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is progressive throughout the practice books. 


Bacon 


TLANTA - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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siding. The committee received and adopted reports on: 
1. Definition of membership; 2. reorganization of depart- 
ments; and 3. reorganization of the Executive Council. 

The proposals adopted will be prepared for printing in 
the June JOURNAL in accordance with the requirements for 
amendments to the PSEA constitution. 


Committee on Local Branches 


The Committee on Program of Activity for Local 
Branches met at PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, April 4, 
with the chairman, Charles E. Sohl, Abington, presiding. 

The committee selected the following major topics for 
Local Branch Programs for the coming year: 

1. Legal Rights of Teachers and Recent Court Rulings 
2. Credit Unions, Cooperative organizations of Teachers 
3. Teacher Tenure and other Legislative programs af- 
fecting teacher welfare 
4. Community Relationship and Contacts 
5. Problems involving School Finances such as: 
a. Principles of Taxation 
b. Tax Sources and Resources 
c. “Earmarking” of Funds 
d. The distribution of the Tax Dollar 
e. Priority of Liens against School Funds 
6. School Board Relationship 
7. The Provisions of the Retirement Law 


New York University Conference 


HE twelfth annual junior high school conference of the 

school of education of New York University, held March 
13 and 14, 1936, at the University, Washington Square, New 
York was largely attended by educational workers from the 
eastern states. Programs of three general sessions and 19 
conference groups were built around the theme: Important 
Issues in Junior High School Education. 

Under the leadership of Samuel J. McLaughlin, general 
chairmen, the following chairmen guided the general sessions 
and their panel discussions: Philip W. L. Cox, Forrest E. 
Long, both of the NYU Faculty; and William H. Bristow, 
secretary, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The names of the following Pennsylvanians appeared in 
the official program: 

James C. Bay, Easton; J. S. Butterweck, Philadelphia; John 
S. Cartwright, Stroudsburg; Victor Clare, East Mauch Chunk; 
Elmer Cressman, Philadelphia; Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg ; 
Levi Gilbert, Altoona; Edward C. Glatfelter, York; Paul 
Holmer, Reading; I. R. Kraybill, Elkins Park; Arthur Lef- 
ferts, Philadelphia; N. William Newson, Philadelphia; 
Gertrude Noar, Philadelphia; Edgar C. Perry, Pottstown; 
Frank Reiter, Harrisburg; Wallace C. Savage, Upper Darby ; 
Herman Wessel, Elkins Park; and Edward H. Worthington, 
Wyncote. 

Particularly noteworthy was the music provided by the 
University Men’s Glee Club, led by Luther Goodhart; and 
the Student Band, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., James Boylan, director. 


There are a thousand other necessary and useful things 
that the schools do, but here is the major and most im- 
peratively necessary business of the schools in a democracy 
—to provide democracy with leadership and popular under- 
standing. And in a time like this, when democracy the 
world around is caught in the withering cross fire of so 
many attacks, I am not sure but that the enrichment of 
popular understanding is even more important than the 
discipline of leadership.—GLENN FRANK, President, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Philadelphia Convention 


ULLY 10,000 educational workers in Delaware, Mary- 

land, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania participated in the 
23d annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week and the South- 
eastern Convention District, PSEA, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, March 5-28, 1936. A closely printed pro- 
gram of 32 pages, built around the theme, Educational 
Responsibilities of Today and Tomorrow, scheduled topics 
and speakers dealing with educational responsibilities of the 
State, adults, children, and public servants. The four-days’ 
programs were financed by the University of Pennsylvania, 
Drexel Institute, the PSEA, the Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation, and the following school districts: 


Abington Township Lower Merion Township 


Bristol Narberth 

Cheltenham Township Norristown 

Chester Radnor Township 
Hatboro Ridley Park 

Lansdale Upper Darby Township 


Lansdowne West Chester 


The southeastern convention district includes the counties 
of Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia. 

School directors’ programs on Wednesday forenoon and 
afternoon, arranged by Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West 
Chester, former president of State School Directors Associa- 
tion, crowding Houston Hall, dealt with Selection of Teach- 
ers and Financing the Public School System. Lester K. 
Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, spoke on Some 
Requirements of a Modern School. Franklin Spencer Ed- 
monds, former member of the Legislature, urged an effort 
to bring about action by Congress levying a Federal excise 
tax of 5 per cent on manufacturers, the proceeds to be 
distributed among the States. Such a tax, he said, would 
raise $1,000,000,000 a year. Pennsylvania’s share, he said, 
would be $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 a year—‘‘sufficient to 
finance an adequate educational system and relieve the local 
tax burden on real estate.” 


Some of the speakers at the general sessions were Lester 
K. Ade, Robert Clothier, President, Rutgers University; 
Glenn Frank, president, University of Wisconsin; Thomas 
S. Gates, president, University of Pennsylvania; Mary B. 
McAndrew, president, PSEA; G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent, DePauw University; and Homer P. Rainey, American 
Youth Commission. 

Miss McAndrew stated that the PSEA will make its first 
objective the adoption of a law establishing civil service 
for teachers. She protested against a situation in which 
“Mae West is paid $339,000 a year, Bing Crosby $193,000,” 
and yet objection is raised by taxpayers “When a superin- 
tendent of schools in a large city is paid $12,000 to $20,000 
a year.” 

“Pre-depression salaries were none too large,” she said, 
“but depression cuts in teachers’ pay have not yet even been 
made up. In some rural districts teachers are paid $100 a 
month for eight or nine months—and teachers in an ad- 
joining district $1,400 to $1,600.” 

She urged, also, change in the law so that teachers will- 
ing to pay yearly a larger percentage of their salary toward 
the teachers’ retirement fund would be able to retire on 
allowances earlier than present regulations permit. 

Particularly praiseworthy was the music by student organi- 
zations secured by Ralph R. Smith, president, S. E. Con- 
vention District; Symphonic Concert by the Orchestra of 
South Philadelphia High School for Boys, Jay Speck, con- 
ductor; Composite Band of S. E. District of Pennsylvania 
School Music Association, W. Fred Orth, president, Coates- 
ville; Girls Glee Club, Chester High School, Charles D. 
Long, conductor. 
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Officers Elected 


President, Charles E. Sohl, Abington 

Vice-President, Floyd C. Fretz, Downingtown 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marguerite Tennis, Upper Darby 
Executive Committee: 

Ralph R. Smith, Lansdale 

Andrew Chamberlin, Fallsington 

Ernest T. Myers, Philadelphia 

General Committee: 

Armand J. Gerson, Philadelphia 

Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 

F. Herman Fritz, Chester 

John Eisenhauer, Reading 

Victoria Lyles, York 

Edwin Hartman, Lancaster 

Charles S. Swope, West Chester 

Roland L. Eaton, Swarthmore 

Permanent Officers of Schoolmen’s Week 

Chairman, Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania 
Secretary, LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsylvania 


1937 Meeting 


The 1937 meeting of Schoolmen’s Week will be held 

March 10-13, at the University of Pennsylvania. 
RESOLUTIONS 

Be it resolved that: 

1. We, the members and delegates attending the 23d 
Annual Schoolmen’s Week of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Southeastern Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, express to President 
Thomas S. Gates and to the officers and faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania our sincere appreciation of their 
hospitality in housing the many sessions of this convention 
and of their assistance in lending the facilities and the 
staff of the University to enrich the several programs. 

2. We desire to commend Arthur J. Jones, LeRoy A. 
King, and the members of the General Committee, Presi- 
dent Ralph R. Smith and the officers of the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, for the success of their untiring efforts in build- 
ing so helpful, so comprehensive, and so varied a program 
around the central theme “Educational Programs for Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

3. We extend our sincere thanks to all those who ac- 
cepted places upon the program and who contributed to the 
instruction, the guidance and the inspiration of those in at- 
tendance. 

4. To the large number of young people and their 
teachers who provided the many demonstration lessons which 
gave practical application to educational theory, we offer our 
hearty commendation. 

5. To Governor George H. Earle and the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth, we pledge our support of 
their sincere efforts adequately to provide for the continued 
and extended education of the people of the State. 

6. We pledge our professional loyalty and cooperation 
to Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in his program of progressive educational leadership. 

7. We commend the Federal Government in its service 
to youth and urge upon President Roosevelt and the Con- 
gress of the United States the continued support of such 
Service. 

8. We strongly urge upon the Federal Government ap- 
propriate legislation including appropriations to effect a 
sound minimum of educational opportunity throughout the 
nation. 

9. We urge upon all school authorities the restoration of 
salary cuts and suspended increments made necessary during 
the period of the depression and we further urge the estab- 
lishment, as rapidly as possible, of progressively higher 
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salary levels for teachers, in order to secure to the children 
of the schools teachers of highest professional competence. 

10. As the only institutions of higher learning wholly 
owned and supported by the Commonwealth, we urge more 
adequate appropriation to the State Teachers Colleges that 
competent young people of the low economic levels be not 
deprived of the opportunity of further education and that 
an adequate supply of teachers for the public schools be 
assured. 

11. We commend the action of the General Assembly 
in providing for a study of the costs of education and we 
ofter our fullest cooperation to Chairman, the Honorable 
Hiram G. Andrews, and the members of his Commission in 
the prosecution of this study, but we deeply deplore the 
efforts of the National Economy League and similar agencies 
organized for the purpose of reducing taxes to influence 
the Commission in behalf of decreased expenditures for 
education rather than in support of an improved and ex- 
tended educational service. 

12. We endorse in full the legislative program of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association as presented to 
and adopted by the House of Delegates in December, 1935, 
and we pledge our support to President Mary B. McAndrew 
and the Executive Council of the State Association in their 
efforts in behalf of this educational program. 

13. We pledge our support to the National Education 
Association in its continued efforts to raise the standards 
of the teaching profession and win public support to a 
sound and developing system of education. 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, Shippensburg, Chairman 
Katherine G. Carpenter, Philadelphia 

Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 

Carl G. Leech, Media 

Anna L. Smith, West Chester 

C. Richard Snyder, Lansdale 

C. K. Wagner, Sharon Hill 

R. C. Webster, Coatesville 


Universal Goodwill Month 


HE committee on Universal Goodwill Month, to be 
observed throughout the month of May, has outlined a 
program for proposed observances. This program is the 
spontaneous outgrowth of a desire for a concerted effort in 
an expression of Goodwill. It has sprung, in part, from 
the widespread use of the following Invocation or prayer 
which has been a strong and steady influence in the thought 
of many hundreds of thousands of people here and through- 
out Europe. 
Let the forces of light bring illumination to all mankind. 
Let the spirit of peace be spread abroad. 
May men of goodwill everywhere meet in a spirit of 
cooperation. 
Let power attend the efforts of the brothers of humanity. 
May forgiveness on the part of all men be the keynote 
of this time. 
Copies of the suggested program may be obtained from 
the committee at Suite 3014, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York City. 


All education must be social, civic, and ultimately 
political—John Dewey. 


Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed.—Bovee 

Rest is valuable only so far as it is a contrast. Pursued 
as an end, it becomes a most pitiable condition—D. Swing 

Where judgment has wit to express it, there is the best 
orator.—Penn 
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Mother’s Day—May 10 
Jessie GRAY, Past President, PSEA and NEA, Philadelphia 


T IS peculiarly the province of mothers and teachers to 
select truth, discard the worn-out creed, and carry into 
the future a keener quest for truth. The truth of mother 
love is an ideal that has persisted and increased in loveliness 
as the ages have rolled on. In all these days of heavy dis- 
appointment, when the old order is swirling so rapidly into 
oblivion, we must take a moment to decide what to salvage 
trom the past, as a precious burden to carry into the uncharted 
future. The pioneering for the “newer” manifestation of 
lite will be more successful with such an asset. Without it, 
our new venture may go down to tragedy and loss. A virtue 
such as filial love may prove the open sesame to richness of 
living. It may well be carried to any far off horizon to in- 
crease the joy of arrival, and treasured as a rainbow of 
promise for a return. 

Mother’s Day has been reverently appointed, through a 
beautiful symbolism, so that every one, the world around, 
may pause to do honor to the mother who gave physical life, 
mental inspiration, and spiritual stamina. To set aside a 
day for the high privilege of memorializing such a precious 
influence is indeed a worthy thing to do. This idea was 
beautifully conceived by Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia. The 
ideal is dedicated to the spiritual value of motherhood, with- 
out which humanity is poor beyond reckoning. The ideal 
unites the world regardless of language, creed, culture, and 
environment. 

Mother’s Day—a pause, a respite from the usual routine 
ot business and recreation—gives the opportunity to respond 
to its challenge to do something worthy of the day, to do 
some nobler thinking, some wiser action, some necessary pen- 
itence regarding the things we have done, or left undone, 
some rededication to finer service. Thus to know Mother’s 
Day will, by its worthy celebration, “mother” into new life 
personal and social regeneration. It is a duty, a privilege, 
an act of worship, thus to express gratitude for home and 
motherhood. 

Miss Jarvis says this ideal of Mother’s Day will urge us 
to “‘live this day in our best way,” to write a letter, send a 
telegram, to cross barriers that separate. The founder re- 
minds us that Mother’s Day is an annual call to honor the 
first great love of life, that perennial love which outlives 
death, and builds its own bridge over any chasm of separation. 

To help children to realize the meaning of this day, as 
of other memorial days, including Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Independence Day, is to keep alive great epochal in- 
fluences; and are we not all children, groping in life for 
its wisdom, its truth, its appreciation, its loyalties, its de- 
votion? To become as a little child, to forget every dif- 
ference that hurts and separates, to come back to a common 
starting place as children of the same mother, this is the 
universal message of Mother’s Day. Through the labors 
of Miss Jarvis, the Day has finally attained international 
significance. Naturally she wishes and works that the pure 
aims of the day may be preserved, as a personal, family, 
memorial day, on which thank offerings are made for good 
homes.’ To share with humanity on that day is to bless it 
and to memorialize motherhood and Mother. ‘“‘It is not,” 
Miss Jarvis continues, ‘‘a celebration of maudlin sentiment, 
but a constructive movement emphasizing the home as the 
highest, noblest inspiration of our individual and national 
lite.” 


It is sadly true that Mother’s Day has been commercial- 
ized. Unthinkable advertisements have used its fine appeal 
with but one significance, namely to make money. Money 
changers pollute every temple of life and put a price on 
the head of every worthy movement. To counteract this, 
the meaning of the day must be interpreted through example, 
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poetry, song, and readings to reveal its loveliness. We do 
well to take into the uncertain future, such a day as Mother's 
Day. It will remind us of one eternal treasure that is worth 
holding secure. We must see to it that the day is held 
sacred to its purpose and do all in our power to protect it 
from questionable commercialization. 
Miss Jarvis says, ““The Heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy is motherhood, and no matter how exalted or de- 
ptaved we may become, we are always attended by the grace 
of a mother’s love.” How indebted we are to Rudyard 
Kipling for the way he says this comforting thought in the 
dedication of “The Light that Failed:” 
If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother 0’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 

If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 

If I were damned of body and soul, 
Mother o’ mine, 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 

When John McCormack sings ‘‘Mother Machree’’ hearts 
soften into sobs, and ideals are reborn. 

“Sure, I love the dear silver that shines in her hair 

And the brow that’s all wrinkled and furrowed with care, 

I kiss the dear fingers so toilworn for me, 

Oh, God bless you and keep you, Mother Machree.” 

Mothers “‘arrive’’ sometimes through the tender worship 
of children! Let us give to children that ability to awaken 
motherhood where it is dormant; to those whose mothers 
are “angel mothers” let us show them how to express 
appreciation for children are awkward in using that virtue. 

Mother’s Day in the schools could be observed on May 
8 prior to Mother’s Day, May 10. Miss Jarvis suggests: 

Stories of Samuel’s Mother, Moses’ Mother, Ruth’s Love 
—from the Bible. 

The story of Cornelia and her sons, the Gracchi. 

Lincoln’s mother, and his tribute, “All I am and all I 
hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” 

Poems: Mother 0’ Mine by Kipling. 

Lines on a Mother’s Picture—Cowper. 
Songs: Mother Machree—record of John McCormack. 
Home Sweet Home. 

Letters—to mothers—not postcards, not telegrams. 

Slogan: Annual call for Mother Gratitude. 

Encourage visits and donations to sick, shut-ins, and 
hospitals to memorialize her ministry. 

Nominate a mother whose unselfishness has won laurels 
for her family. 

Give to needy, the distressed, and children. 


Are You EARNING 
or Just SPENDING 


This Summer @ 


We will give you a real opportunity to earn dur- 
ing all or a part of the summer with an educa- 
tional plan unique in SCOPE, in ORGANIZA- 
TION and in ADAPTABILITY. It has been 
declared by educators: “‘the finest contribution to 
present day education in twenty-five years.” Write 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1136 Lincoln Liberty Bldg. Phila., Pa. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





ENJOY NEW YORK 
INEXPENSIVELY! 
Fine Room with Bath 
$2.50 to $4 Single - $3 to $5 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON - = - 50c to75c 
DINNER - - - - 75¢ to $1.50 
A La Carte service of merit. 
ALL EXPENSE WEEK-END RATE IN NEW 
YORK - - $11.00 — Including fine room, 
private bath, meals, entertainment 
Adjacent to Radie City - Convenient to Everything 
Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr. 

















ALL-EXPENSE gpa. 8 Days 
VACATION IN« ee including 


room and meals at 
NEW YORK the modern Hotel 
Times Square, in the 
center of the center of New York. Sight- 
seeing tours, theatres, nightclubs, etc. 
Send for complete details of all our trips. 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 

















a Street, West of Broadway New York City / 








L565 FIFTH AVENUE 





GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Special Rates for Teachers 
—from $5 daily with meals 
Private golf course, 1200 feet elevation. No 
hay fever. Sandy beach, tennis, saddle horses, 
orchestra, boating, fishing. Select clientele. 
Splendid facilities for children. 
GEORGE H. BLISS, Manager 





FOREIGN 





periences. . A New Life. . Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France. On finest steamers 
first class B deck outside, beds. New low rates. 
First class hotels, all rooms with private baths. 
Unexcelled motoring. All this included for only 


(Or, if you wish, a FREE TRIP to EUROPE) 398 


Brie of Real Joy in New Lands..New Ex- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 





NEW YORK CITY 





SOVIET RUSSIA in 1936 


Wide choice of interesting itineraries in Soviet 
Russia. Visit Denmark, Sweden and Finland en 
route to the U.S. S. R., and Austria, Switzerland 
and France on return... or have tour arranged in 
accordance with your own plans. Lowest rates as- 
sured. Special conducted tour around the world 

Via Transsiberian: Write for Booklet M2. 
UNION TOUR 261 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





Jasper National Park 
CLARICE HEARD 


NOTED writer, visiting Jasper 

National Park, in Canada, charac- 
terized the wonderous playground in 
the heart of the Canadian Rockies as 
a place ‘‘where God and man have gone 
fitty-fifty’’ to produce perfection. <A 
beneficent Providence, he said, pro- 
vided the mountains and valleys, the 
lakes, rivers, and _ ice-fields; man’s 
efforts had been confined to making the 
natural beauties of the region more ac- 
cessible to man. 

In the heart of this 4,200 square-mile 
empire of natural beauty stands Jasper 
Park Lodge, magnificent log-cabin bun- 
galow hotel, delightful headquarters for 
those who would enjoy the attractions 
of Canada’s mighty Rockies. Adjacent 
to the Lodge is Lac Beauvert—the beau- 
tiful green lake—whose waters mirror 
the towering peaks of nearby mountains. 
On the shore of Lac Beauvert stands a 
splendid swimming pool, its waters 
purified and warmed to a comfortable 
degree. And, not far distant, there is 
a golf course of championship length 
which is Canada’s pride; a course whose 
rolling fairways follow the windings of 
the broad Athabasca Valley. Those 
same fairways provide pasturage for elk 
and deer, of which animals there are 
tens of thousands in this great park, 
which is not only Canada’s largest Na- 
tional Park but also the world’s greatest 
game sanctuary. 

Tennis on well-laid courts, motor 
drives along spendid highways which 
corkscrew their way to the very feet of 
living glaciers, horseback riding over 
delightful bridle trails, and inspiring 
hikes to places of scenic attraction are 
among other features which serve to de- 
light every visitor. 

And there is another attraction—fish- 
ing for speckled trout in waters which, 
prior to June of 1932, never felt the 
flick of line. The Maligne and Medi- 
cine Lake areas, stocked with speckled 
trout in 1927, are now filled with 
trophies ranging up to over four pounds 
in weight, speckled trout to gladden the 
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The Open Road takes you behind the scenes. 
Ten years’ experience—Long-standing connec- 
tions with Intourist and other Soviet insti- 
tutions—Independent representation in 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


WESTERN STATES 





ABROAD 





yoy 
glorious 3 day holiday 
in NEW YORK 


For only $11.50 (less 10% for teachers), Room 
and bath (2 in a room) in the 28-story HOTEL 


eons and two dinners at the hotel. A guided tour 
of Rockefeller Center including trip to Observa- 
tion Roof. Orchestra seat for any performance at 
Radio City Musio Hall. Grand sightseeing tour or 
boat trip around Manhattan Island. And optional 
dinner at the famous Paradise Restaurant with 
elaborate floor show. 

To do all this separately would cost over $26.00 
but the WELLINGTON all-expense plan makes it 
possible for only $11.50. Write today for Booklet 
T which will give all details. 

Teachers discount also applies on regular transient 
rates which are $2.50 single and $3.50 double. 


HOTEL 


WELLINGTON 


55th Street and Seventh Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
“A Knott Hotel” 


WANTED 


999 TEACHERS WITH A 


NEW ENGLAND 
VACATION URGE 


We want you to clip the coupon now. You 
probably know about our sandy beaches, our 
mountains and our lakes. But unique to New 
England are its summer school courses, its sum- 
mer theatres, its village greens, its fresh sea 
foods, its old historic houses. Make this atmos- 
phere the setting for a long-remembered vaca- 
tion in a sunny, healthful, cool,summer climate. 


Beautiful FREE book 
Write today for authentic New 
England vacation information. 40 
pages. Fully illustrated. It’s free. 
Send for it today. 














: New ENGLAND COUNCIL : 
» Statler Building, Boston, Mass. ® 
. - - ? . 4 
: Please send me my free copy of the New England : 
: vacation booklet PS.26 s 


. , 
s Name- 
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Ww 
So 


WW See new country, new people this 
summer. Explore Ontario’s lakelands 
where islands, rivers, lakes, rock and 
forest present a scenic panorama of 
never-to-be-forgotten beauty. Come 
and bask onsandy beaches inthegolden 
rays of ournorthern sunshine. Bathing, 
golf, tennis, boating, dancing. Modern 
hotels and bungalow camps nestled in 
the heart of the wilderness. Cabins and 


Wonderful fishing in Ontario—fighting 
bass, muskies, speckledtrout, laketrout. 
Canoe trips through the hinterland. 


The new Ontario book contains 150 
photographs of Ontario resorts. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 





an 


Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 


Please send me free of charge, your illustrated book 


cottage’s for a week or asummer’s rest. ha 
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on Ontario, also complets road map showing highway 
connections from U.S. points. 

Name... 

AddreS$...... 611-A 





heart of any angler. Canadian Govern- 
ment biologists have declared that the 
fish planting work shows results second 
to none in the history of trout culture. 

Beyond the borders of Jasper Na- 
tional Park are big game hunting areas, 
where Rocky Mountain sheep and goats, 
bears, moose, caribou, deer, and other 
animals abound, their numbers con- 
stantly increasing by reason of the over- 
flow from this, the largest game sanc- 
tuary in the world, within whose 
borders hunting is prohibited. Out- 
fitters at Jasper provide guides, pack- 
horses, and all equipment for hunting 
and camping parties. 

Just west of Jasper Park stands 
Mount Robson, monarch of all Rocky 
Mountain peaks, towering nearly 13,000 
feet into the clouds and challenging the 
hardy Alpinist to his best endeavors. 
The land surrounding Mount Robson 
is a provincial park and in this area 
are located the Berg Lake Chalets, 
within a stone’s throw of the lake so 
named because it is studded with ice 
bergs which crash down in avalanches 
from the world-renowned Tumbling 
Glacier. 

Canada has many beautiful holiday 
areas scattered throughout her nine 
provinces, each appealing in its own 
way to the tourist. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if any of those possess the wide 
appeal of the great National Parks of 
which Jasper, in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, is the largest and 
finest of all. 

Leaving this beautiful park and con- 
tinuing the journey westward, one may 
go on to Vancouver traveling by the 
imposing and impressive canyons of the 
Thompson and Fraser Rivers, each mile 
of the way bringing a new thrill. The 
traveler may also elect to go due west 
and reach the Pacific Coast at Prince 
Rupert. There he may join the steam- 
ships going to Alaska, or he may em- 
bark and go south to Vancouver. 

The Alaska service, commencing at 
Vancouver and touching at Prince 
Rupert in each direction, proceeds 
through sheltered water ways so thor- 
oughly protected that the journey has 
been described as ‘An ocean voyage 
through the mountains.” The nine or 
eleven-day journey from Vancouver to 
Skagway and back, with calls at nu- 
merous fascinating places, combines all 
the relaxation of salt sea air with ab- 
solutely smooth sailing and a con- 
tinuous procession of magnificent 
scenery. 

Nature has provided a marvelous 
scenic route along the famed Inside 
Passage. The ships wend their way 
between the mainland and thousand of 
islands, which protect passengers from 
the open Pacific Ocean. The coast line 
is dotted with snow-capped peaks and 
glaciers. Because of the protection of 
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"mt" QWEDEN! 
ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





13th Century Wall of Visby 


Our Escorted Tours of Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries meet exactly the 
wishes of teachers desiring sight seeing with 
educational and historic advantages varied 
by well-planned recreations. 

With your travel agent we will gladly 
arrange all details for you, assuring you of an 
instructive and delightful vacation in the 
Northern Wonderlands. ’ 

Let us send you without obligation our 
illustrated and informative booklets. 

Write your travel agent or us for literature and 
our booklet 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. i NEW YORK 











WANT A JOB? Write tor de- 
mation about our service—34 years 
strong. 


Southern Teachers Agency 
CHANNING P. HAYES, Manager 
207 Broad-Grace Arcade Richmond, Va. 


VACATION 
DAYS 


You’ve earned them—now plan them 
carefully, so as to make days and dol- 
lars count for most! The recreation and 
scenic high-spots of the continent may 
be combined delightfully and econom- 
ically — National Parks, California, 
Alaska, Canadian Rockies, Banff, Jas- 
per, Eastern Canada. Illustrated folder, 
‘*Selected Summer Tours’’ outlines 
routes, time and cost. 
Send coupon TODAY for your free copy, 
to Canadian National Railways, 673 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., or 420 Main 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

————— —— COUPON- — — — ———— 


Please send me illustrated folder 
*“SELECTED SUMMER TOURS” 
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the islands, the ships get smooth sail- 
ing and the phrase, “You don’t need 
sea-legs on the Inside Passage,”” is par- 
ticularly well put. 

Side trips are made from Skagway to 
the beautiful Atlin Lake area and also 
by rail to Whitehorse and to Dawson. 
As a delightful holiday trip it is unsur- 
passed in beauty and sheer enjoyment. 
And you make it in restful comfort. 


Geography Conference 


S A result of the enthusiam shown 

at an all day conference on 
Geographic Education held at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, last 
October, a follow-up conference met 
on March 14. A panel of geography 
teachers from the service area of the 
College discussed problems facing a be- 
ginning teacher, the teacher’s need of 
specific preparation, and the pupils’ 
interest in the new type of geographic 
education. Minimum equipment es- 
sential for the teaching of modern 
geography in the public schools was 
displayed and analyzed. 

More than two hundred educators 
from seventy-eight different school dis- 
tricts attended the fall conference which 
gave impetus to the problems discussed 
at the second conference. At the 
earlier meeting, J. Russell Smith, inter- 
nationally famous geographer and 
author, spoke on “The Geography of 
Some Current National Problems,” and 
on “Materials for Senior High School 
Geography.” Two panels, on elemen- 
tary school geography and geography 
for the secondary school respectively, 
were followed by individual group con- 
ferences on work in grades three to 
eight and in the senior high school. A 
fourth-grade observation lesson in geog- 
raphy constituted the clinical phase of 
the conference. 

Materials functional in modern geo- 
graphic education were available for 
study at both conferences. 


Goodwill Day Packet 
UGGESTIONS for programs for 
Goodwill Day, including the 15th 

Annual World Wireless message from 

the children of Wales are available 

from the National Literature Depart- 
ment, Women’s International League, 

1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

price 25 cents postpaid. The material 

includes some simple songs, plays, and 
pageants suitable for elementary grades, 
and suggested commencement program 
for high schools, sources of addresses 
for International correspondence suit- 
able for junior and senior high school, 
leaflets on toys, books, and suggestions 
for a Peace Heroes program on 
Memorial Day. 
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JUST COMPLETED 
Phillips and Wright’s 
NATURE 

BY SEASIDE 
AND. WAYSIDE 


A NEW SERIES IN NATURAL 
SCIENCE, Grades II-VI 


BOOK I—Some Animals and 
Their Homes. Grades II or III 


BOOK II—Some Animal Neigh- 
bors. Grades III or IV 


BOOK III—Plants and Animals. 
Grades IV or V 


BOOK IV—Our Earth and Its 
Life. Grades V or VI 





Bardwell, Mabie, 


and Tressler’s 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


Accords with the recommenda- 
tions of the 


EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 
IN ENGLISH 

in spirit, in point of view, and 
in details. The authors of the 
series are experienced teachers or 
supervisors of the subject in the 
grades concerned. The grammar 
material is placed where it can 
most readily be used in connec- 
tion with the activities of the 


books. 


For Grades III to VIII. 
book or Six-book editions. 


Three- 











TWO SUPERIOR SERIES 
FOR THE GRADES 




















180 Varick St. - 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
- New York City 











Safety Contest 


O interest the schools in safety edu- 
cation, the Highway Education 
Board, Pan American Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces a renewal of 
the safety essay and safety lesson con- 
tests open to elementary school pupils 
and teachers. The contests are open to 
all pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, who are asked to 
write essays on the subject, “A Def- 
inite Program for My Community to 
Prevent Highway Accidents and to Pro- 
mote Highway Safety.” As an incen- 
tive 440 State prizes and medals are 
to be given for the best essays, and 
three national awards will be made. 
All elementary school teachers en- 
gaged in classroom instruction are eli- 
gible to compete for three national 
awards offered for the best lessons on 
highway safety. Their subject is “A 
Lesson on Highway Safety for Children 
of My Community,” and prizes total 
$1,000 in cash. The writer of the 
best lesson will receive $500 and a 
trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid. The second and third best les- 
sons will earn for the author $300 and 
$200 respectively. Pupils and teachers 
have until May 15 in which to submit 
their papers, and it is expected that the 
results will be announced soon after 
the reopening of school this fall. 


ROMEO AND JULIET was presented 
by students of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, for the college’s eighth 
annual Shakespearian festival. 


Institute of French, Penn 


State College 

HE Institute of French Education of 

The Pennsylvania State College, 
opening June 29, will offer a program 
ot fourteen courses this summer dealing 
with the French language, phonetics, 
literature, civilization, and pedagogy. 
Students will be able to register for 
two weeks, six weeks, or eight weeks 
of work. Constant stress will be placed 
on the ability to understand and speak 
French. In fact the students will live 
in a “No English” environment 
throughout the entire residence in the 
Institute. 

In addition to the regular staff, Di- 
rector Frederic Ernst of New York 
University, Professor Dora Bashour, 
Paul Blanchet, and Francis du Mont, 
several new lecturers have been invited 
this year. Among them are Professor 
Albert Guerard, the foremost critic of 
French civilization in America; Pierre 
Brodin, head of the new French Lycee 
in New York; M. Andre Celieres of 
Adelphi College; and Mlle. Jeanne 
Boucoiran of the Alliance Francaise. 
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p—UNIVERSITY TRAVEL— 
SUMMER 1936 


ART TOURS—MOTOR TOURS 
GENERAL TOURS—RUSSIA 


Invaluable to Teachers 


Certificate given for College and 
School Board Credit 





Bureau of uduentes Travel 
27 Boyd St. - Newton, Mass. 











i) 


Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 

North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
SPARE 42 pays? 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA 
Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 


Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark .. min. $495. 


x * 
IF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


VIKING LANDS—RUSSIA 
Cruise July 25th from New York 
Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia .... min. $360. 


Wie 
YNONVKONK 


( 


N 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so much 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


“gist AMERICAN J, 


636 Fifth Ave.—4 W. 51st 
New York 


Offices and Agents In all Principal Cities 








My Principal Just Dotes 
on Booklets* 
LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


“This,” boasted the teacher, “is our 
project on Germany.” 

Its feature was the set of booklets, 
each of them a thing of art and interest, 
each illustrated by beautiful pictures 
carefully cut and pasted, 

“Where,” we inquired, “did the pic- 
tures come from?” 

“Oh, that was part of the project,” 
she said innocently. “Each child in 
the room selected a travel agency or 
steamship company and wrote to it.” 

“What did the letters say?” 

‘Just the usual thing, ‘I am going to 
Germany this summer and will be in- 
terested in any booklets you send me.’ ” 

“I suppose they got plenty of book- 
lets that way.’ 

“Yes, indeed. . Practically everyone 
got at least one booklet. And the 
funniest thing! Some of the companies 
even sent salesmen to see some of the 
children.” 

“Are any of the children going to 
Germany ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Are you going abroad this sum- 
mer?” 

“No. I wanted to, but the rates were 
too high.” 

“Did it occur to you that the cost of 
those booklets and of sending out sales- 
men to see your pupils were part of 
the high rates?” 

“No, why?” 

“Well, it’s this way. Travel bureaus, 
steamship companies, and the like have 
to advertise. They do so by printing 
these colored booklets. They are ex- 
pensive, but not too expensive if they 
are sent only to people really interested 
in travel. They cost between five and 
fifteen cents apiece. That isn’t too 
much to spend to give you the informa- 
tion you need in planning your summer. 
But to send forty of them—one to each 
child in your class—costs the company 
four or five dollars. 

“Unfortunately when the letters come 
in, the travel agency can’t always dis- 
tinguish between your letter and those 
ot your pupils. They are all worded 
alike, and travel agents aren’t hand- 
writing experts. So they answer them 
all alike. And their necessary follow- 
up adds five or ten dollars to your 
traveling costs.” 

“I see how it runs into money,” said 
the teacher, “but I still have to teach 
Germany, and our principal does like 
good-looking booklets.” 

“There is a solution,” we explained. 
“In addition to using old magazines, 
you can have your children write the 
truth to the travel agencies. If they 


*From the March, 1936, issue of the New Jersey 
Educational Review. 
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TRAVEL 
VALUE 


The same with vacation travel as with 
hosiery, shoes, and fur coats ... it's 
partly a case of cost, but it’s mostly a 
matter of VALUE. 


The N.E.A. convention in Portland at 
the end of June naturally suggests a 
Pacific Northwest vacation. (Yes, June is 
the time when the roses line the curbs 
and climb to the house tops.) 


Make the trip 
one way on the 
Empire Builder 
that takes you 
right past the 
front door toG/a- 
cier National 
Park. Stop off 
here without a 
cent added rail 
fare. A day is 
enough to give 
you a whopping 
thrill. Two or 
three weeks are 
not too long. 





In the opposite 
direction ride the 
North Coast 
Limited. 
Through Pullmans 
from Chicago to 
both the Cody and 
the Gardiner ® 
Gateways to 
Magic Yellow- 
stone. The extra 
railroad fare from 
the main line to 
the Yellowstone 
Gateway amounts 
to al! of $1.15 
round trip. The full 34-day tour 
through the Park costs $41.50 . 

stopping at the hotels... lowest cost ever. 





We'll take you out or bring you back 
by way of Colorado at no extra rail fare 
—dgive you a free side trip from Denver 
to Colorado Springs and return. 


Taken all together it's what we mean 
when we say, 


“GO BURLINGTON 


for the best Travel Value” 


E. H. SMITH 
General Agent 
215No. American Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
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were to explain that they were studying 
Germany and wanted any available 
booklets, the agencies would be glad to 
send them the left-overs from last year, 
which would serve their purpose quite 
as well, and which wouldn’t add quite 
so much to your own travel bill.” 

“We could do that,” said the teacher, 
“and I suppose it would be more 
honest.” 

‘More honest, and, I think, just as 
effective.” 

“I hope so,’”” she said, “because my 
principal just dotes on booklets.” 


Student Day at Swarth- 
more H. S. 


AN high school pupils manage a 

school for a day without teachers 
either in home rooms or in classes? 
Swarthmore High School has again 
demonstrated that this is possible. 

Character training is one of the lead- 
ing objectives of education. Progres- 
sive education demands that learning 
take place through experiencing. Hence 
to give pupils a high character objec- 
tive, to set the stage for them to meet 
this worthy objective, and to trust them 
to be equal to the occasion constitute 
good progressive education. 

Several years ago we at Swarthmore 
High School had a very successful Stu- 
dent Association Day when the pupils 
took complete charge of the school for 
a day, while the teachers were away 
visiting other schools. Student Asso- 
ciation committees functioning in their 
usual capacity assumed control of school 
management; home room chairmen took 
charge of all home room and attend- 
ance matters; designated chairmen took 
charge of the classes and study periods. 
All went smoothly because above all, 
each pupil accepted for himself the re- 
sponsibility of being a reliable, depend- 
able person who would do this duty 
as a member of the school in his par- 
ticular capacity, without the need of 
teachers oversight. 

The plan was so successful that it was 
repeated again this year on Thursday, 
March 19. Under capable leaders pu- 
pils took charge as before. The only 
reservation was that in points of danger, 
that is in the shop, laboratories, and 
physical education department, teachers 
were present to guard against possible 
danger to pupils. 


The objectives sought by having such 
a student day are two-fold. On the 
part of the pupils they are: 

1. Develop leadership and confi- 
dence on the part of student leaders 

2. Develop respect for their own 
leaders, on the part of all pupils, a 
distinctly democratic virtue 

3. Develop a sense of responsibil- 


ity, self-respect, and trustworthiness in 
carrying on as well without teachers as 
with teachers 

4. Develop a sense of importance 
which is a very wholesome psycho- 
logical attitude 


On the part of the teachers they are: 

1. Visit other schools, in groups 
where desired, to learn how other 
teachers are working 

2. Develop a new respect for and 
confidence in their pupils because they 
can leave them 

3. Acquire a sense of cooperating 
with pupils in the learning process in- 
stead of having to impose learning tasks 
and conditions upon them 


Definite planning was necessary to 
make the day successful. This plan in- 
cluded the following steps: 

1. Talks in assembly to develop a 
mind set for responsibility, reliability, 
self-respect, mutual confidence, team- 
work 

2. Teachers talk over the matter 
with pupils 

3. Secure an oral pledge, placing 
pupils “on their honor” 

4. Teachers and pupils coopera- 
tively select pupil leaders for classes; 
in some, seniors take charge where 
greater knowledge of the subject is 
needed; in others leaders from the class 
are selected, for socialized class dis- 
cussion , 

5. Have a practice day several days 
prior to Association day, when pupils 
take charge, teachers being in the 
school, but generally visiting each 
others’ classes 

6. Council day, pupils take charge. 


Attention: Student Council 
Sponsors 


STATE organization of Student 

Councils was formed at Altoona 
last year. The meeting this year will 
be held at Ebensburg High School. If 
the council with which you are con- 
nected is interested in joining this or- 
ganization, please write the state Presi- 
dent, Harry Hauth, at Ebensburg High 
School. 


EXTRACT OF LETTER of March 28 
from E. T. Dufheld, Proprietor, The 
Albert Teachers Agency, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: 

* “I have become fully convinced 

of the value of ‘periodical’ advertis- 

ing as against a ‘mailing broadcast’ 
to individuals. It is more selective, 
effective, and individual.” 


WALTER G. CLARK has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Tioga County 
schools by State Superintendent Lester 
K. Ade, to complete term of Edwin E. 
Marvin, deceased. 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 


De luxe 
GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


via the colorful low-altitude way 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED 
the scenic Colorado way 
San Diego California Pacific 


International Exposition open 
all summer. 


VERY LOW FARES 
Special low-cost all-expense tours. 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Portland, Ore., June 28 to July 2 
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Mail this coupon for details 


LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 

1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bidg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Phone Pennypacker 2038 or 
OWN, D.F.&P.A 


1422 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone Atlantic 5673 


Please quote fares and forward printed mat- 
ter on [j California [) All-Ex:pense Tours 
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NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. Harold Rugg, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Louise Kreuger, Di- 
rector of Primary School, The 
Dalton Schools, New York City. 
Ginn. 

Eight books for boys and girls of 
ages varying from 8 to 11, a book a 
semester for four years. A Workbook 
of activities accompanies each reading 
book, and there are Teachers’ Guides. 
Each text has a vocabulary adapted to 
its grade, but a higher grade may use it. 
The texts are designed as an introduc- 
tion to Dr. Rugg’s whole social science 
series, ‘Man and His Changing 
Society.” 

VoL. I, THE First BOOK OF THE 
EARTH, 267 pp., $0.80 

Shows man’s geographic environment 
taking shape: the earth in the universe, 
appearance of plant and animal life, 
and of men. Vol. II, NATURE PEO- 
PLES, 348 pp., $0.88 

Shows eight peoples in different 
regions, and dramatizes their story. 
VoL. III, COMMUNITIES OF MEN, 392 
pp., $0.92. 

Depicts community growth from its 
original settlement, molded by new 
conditions and new ways of living. In 
this volume we find history, geography, 
and economic and social life, organized 
around the concept of “community” as 
a way of living. The other volumes in 
preparation. 

MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF STATISTICS. 
Dennis H. Cooke. 271 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.75 

As the title indicates, the volume 
deals only with minimum essentials. 
It is intended primarily as a textbook 
in statistics for students in education 
and psychology. The minimum amount 





This Summer 


Go EAST, WEST, or MEXICO 
with COLLEGE CREDIT 


Standard colleges participating—only $175 
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of space has been devoted to processes, 


the major emphasis being placed on the: 


interpretation of statistical measures. 
The language also, insofar as possible, 
is non-technical. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS. Harold F. Clark, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 271 pp. Macmillan. 
$1.75 

This volume appeals directly to 
students and teachers who are not 
equipped with a technical knowledge of 
economics but who are interested in 
economic problems that are before the 

American people today. Its purpose, 

beyond that of presenting a discussion 

of economic problems from the point 
of view of the improvement of our 
economic order, is that of showing the 
place of the teacher and the school in 
the task of social readjustment to the 
end that the American people as a 
whole shall have an opportunity to live 
the good life. Dr. Clark accepts private 
ownership as the basis of our economic 
order. He recognizes, however, that at 
the present time our economic order is 
not a highly efficient one, and advo- 
cates the substitution of a coordinated 
economic order without departing from 
the essential elements of ownership of 
the means of production. Problems 
selected for discussion center about such 
topics as The Automatic Machine, Our 

Productive Capacity and Its Use, Differ- 

ences in Wages, The Nature of Value, 

Economic and Industrial Planning, The 

Function of Monopolies, The Story 

of Occupations, Unemployment, The 

Theory of Saving, Economics and 

Morals, Our Unstable Monetary Sys- 

tem, Consumption, Economics and 

Aesthetics, Industry and Culture, and 

What the Schools Can Do About It. 


SCIENCE FOR TopAy. Otis L. Cald- 
well, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Francis D. Curtis, 
University of Michigan. 732 pp. 
Ginn. $1.68 

This book, forming a two-volume 
series with “Biology for Today,’ is 
organized on the energy concept. Fif- 
teen large units deal with fundamen- 
tally important aspects of science in its 
relation to energy. A preview presents 
the major problem to be discussed in 
the unit. “Questions this Chapter 

Answers’ precede each chapter. The 

text includes a glossary, self-tests at 

end of problems, special reports, ex- 
364 


periments and projects, with additional 
work suggested in the Workbook. An 
entire unit (XV) provides for scientific 
activities for individual differences in 
students and for out-of-school hours, 
for those wishing to make a worthy use 
of leisure time. 


EMILE ET LES DETECTIVES. Traduit 
par Madame L. Faisans-Maury. 
Edition preparee par Arthur G. 
Bovee, University of Chicago. 217 
pp- Heath 

This text relates a boy’s experiences, 
after having had his money stolen en 
route to Paris. By chance there came 
to his aid a friendly gang of Parisian 
youngsters, who with Emile turn detec- 
tive. Their feats and team-work make 
stimulating reading for both pupil and 
teacher. 

New PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Newton 
H. Black and James B. Conant, 
Harvard University. 621 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $1.80 

This textbook gives chemistry its true 

place as one of the basic factors in 
human progress by showing the prin- 
ciples of chemistry at work among men. 
The authors believe that the main pur- 
pose of the study in high school is to 
teach the scientific method, so Chapter 
I gives a clear exposition of the method. 
Too because the majority of students 
who use the book may not continue their 
studies in any higher institution, only 
those facts, laws, and theories are in- 
cluded which any well-informed person 
today needs to know. 


TWELFTH EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK of 
the International Institute, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Edited by I. L. Kandel. 630 pp. 
$3.70 

This new issue of the “Educational 

Yearbook” is devoted to a topic which 

is of immediate interest to education. 

It gives accounts of the organization 

and activities of teachers’ associations 

in eighteen countries of the world and 
in the Federation Internationale and the 

World Federation of Education Asso- 

ciations. It deals with the contribu- 

tions of such organizations to the 
progress of education, the improvement 
of the status of teachers, and the par- 
ticipation of teachers in politics. An 
account of the conflict between teachers 
as a body and the government of France 
deals with an issue which is specially 
relevant in the present American situa- 
tion. The volume presents material 
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which has never been brought together 
before. Accounts of teachers’ associa- 
tions in the following countries are 
given by their leading educational au- 
thorities: Argentine Republic, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, England and Wales, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, 
Scotland, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, and United States. 


THE ATTACK AND OTHER STORIES. 
704 pp. Too MANy BEARS AND 
OTHER STORIES. 736 pp. Vols. 
VII and VIII of The Children’s 
Bookshelf. Compiled and edited 
by B. R. Buckingham. Illus. by 
Kurt Wiese. Ginn. » $1.08 each 


This new reading program for the 
elementary grades offers entirely new 
material. None of its stories and poems 
has appeared in any other readers. The 
series offers two pre-primers, a primer, 
and eight books. The selections are both 
fanciful and factual, pleasingly diversi- 
fied. The vocabulary has been checked; 
references for further reading are in- 
cluded. Clear type, good illustrations. 


New ELEMENTARY LATIN. Revised 
Edition. B. L. Ullman, University 
of Chicago, and Norman E. 
Henry, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh. 


457 and 38 pp. Macmillan. $1.40 
The first of a series of Latin text- 
books to take the Latin language out 
of the realm of dead languages and the 
life of the Romans out of a dead past 
and make the study of both an indis- 
pensable aid to any thorough evaluation 
of our modern economic and cultural 
life. The aim throughout the series is 
not simply that of enabling the student 
to translate Latin prose and poetry. It 
is also that of giving him (1) a clear 
and vivid understanding of the way the 
Romans lived, and (2) a knowledge of 
the ways in which the language, law, 
literature, and art of the Romans affect 
modern society. 


KITES AND KIMONOs. Elinor Hedrick 
and Kathryne Van Noy. _ Iilus- 
trated by Bunji Tagawa. 255 pp. 
Macmillan. $0.84 

This story book equally attractive as 

a third or fourth grade supplementary 

reader or as a book for pleasure read- 

ing, relates the everyday experiences of 
two Japanese children, Momo and 

Takashi, who live in modern Japan. It 

depicts their life at home and at school, 

in the shops, on sight-seeing trips, and 
during festival days. 


Hoot-OwL. Mabel G. LaRue. _ IIlus- 
trations, (two-color) by Kate 
Seredy. 207 pp. Macmillan. $0.84 

A small boy straying away from a 

Massachusetts colony was carried off by 

friendly Indians. A narrative for second 

or third grade. The story of the boy 
with the Indians until his return to his 


family depicts the civilization of the 
agricultural Indians of the Algonquian 
stock of New England, and shows their 
kindly character, when not irritated by 
aggression or injustice. 


Books Received 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 443 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ASSEMBLY ROooM Ptays. A. P. San- 
ford. $2 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave. N. Y. C.: 
ADVENTURE BOUND. Chester L. 


Persing and Bernice E. Leary 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.: 

Our America. Adolph Gillis and 

Roland Ketchum. $1.28 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d 
Sk, Ni ¥. 6: 

Our AMERICAN HERITAGE. Lillian 
S. Coyle and Walter P. Evans. 
$1.80 

FROM THEN UNTIL Now. John T. 
Greenan and H. Louise Cottrell. 
$1.36 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
¥uG:2 

PERSONALITY. 
$0.50 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., 
No ¥.- G6: 

CLEARING IN THE WEST. 

McClung. $2 


70 Fifth Ave., N. 


Harold V. Gaskill. 


Nellie L. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


A StupDy OF CERTAIN GENERAL CON- 
TROL OFFICERS AND CERTAIN 
GENERAL CONTROL PRACTICES IN 
FOURTH-CLASS SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. Jacob Frank 
Faust, Principal, Chambersburg 
High School, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Penn State Studies in Education, 
No. 16, School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


This study, as its title indicates, deals 
with an analysis of the general control 
practices in fourth-class districts in 
Pennsylvania with particular reference 
to the extent to which the practices con- 
form to the provisions of school law 
and an analysis of the reasons respon- 
sible for non-conformity to the prac- 
tices designated by law. The writer has 
made a distinct contribution to the 
literature in the field of general con- 
trol practices in the fourth-class dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania. 


THE BroaD BASIS FOR PREVENTION OF 
BLINDNESS, Edward Jackson. EYE 
PROTECTION IN INDUSTRY, Louis 
Resnick. POPULAR BELIEFS AND 
SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT THE EYES, 
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COME TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


YOUR 
VACATION 


“North Western” offers very low 
fares, air-conditioned comfort and 
a choice of fascinating routes to 
the N. E. A. Convention and the 
scenic wonderlands of the West and 
Northwest. Go one way and return 
another without additional cost. 
Write for full information. 


BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 


Magnificent scenery, the wong : mightiest 
sculpture in the making —M 


Rushmore. Glorious Gina. $7330 


Round trip from Chicago as low as 








Money-saving All-Expense Tours. 
of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan—Minnesota, 
sparkling lakes, fragrant forests— 
only a few hours from Chicago. ‘B%) 
Excellent moderately priced ac- 
commodations. Round trip nes 
from Chicago aslowas . . 

8 and 15-Day All-Expense trips at tLow Cost 

The sublime Rockies — majestic 

snow capped peaks that seem to 278 

— the sky. Round trip a e 
from Chicago as lowas . . 

The most amazing group of na- 

tural wonders and beauties in the Abe 

world. Round trip fare from Chi- ° 

CUS ESIOW ES. ss et tt 

Unbelievable rock formation, gor- 

geously colored. Round trip rail ‘A8?) 

fare from Chicago to dase wren: e 


Bad 


Utah, as low as. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, meeting place of travelers 

from the seven seas—Los Angeles, 

fascinating land of_make-believe 68735 
” 











—the Fair at San Diego. Round 
trip fare from Chicago as low as 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The N. E. A. Convention, June 27- 
July 2, at Portland, Ore., 
the city of roses, ringed about by § 35 
majestic peaks. ‘Round trip from 
Chiciga a6 lawa@ . « s-% 6 « 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Banff-Lake Louise. Going or returning from 
the Pacific Coast, at no extra cost. 


ALASKA —: low priced side trip. 


Ask about Money-Saving Escorted 
All-Expense Tours 


CHICAGO <NORTH WESTERN RY. 
== Ruk of thefamow €D 
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at a reasonable cost .. .’ 
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In this lies the explanation of the steadily increasing mem- 
bership of E. B. A.—the reason why more than 23,000 teachers 
have chosen it for their safe-guard. 


These teachers have found, as you will find, the satisfaction 
which E. B. A.’s three-fold advantages make possible: low cost, from 
$14.00 to $28.00 yearly; complete coverage, with benefits for all dis- 
eases, all accidents, all personal quarantine; freedom from vacation 
restrictions, with no elimination of first week’s coverage, or curtail- 
ment of convalescence and partial disability benefits. 


Sound protection at honest cost, backed by a record of 25 years 


of service, can be yours in E. B. A. 


Investigate this plan now, before 


vacation begins. Complete details on request, without obligation. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Home offices: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
In Pittsburgh, 3043 Jenkins Arcade 
In Philadelphia: 417 Land Title Bldg. 














Charles A. Bahn. PREVENTING 
BLINDNESS, South Bend News- 
Times, South Bend, Ind. SEEING 
THROUGH LIFE, National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 
50 W. 50th St., N. Y. CG 

ILLITERACY, NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
AND ALIEN PROBLEMS, AND 
THEIR SOLUTION. Bulletin 104. 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Let’s TALK It Over. Mildred J. 
Wiese. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, III. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS’ SALARY 
SCHEDULES. Part II: DRAFTING 
THE SCHEDULE. Research Bulletin. 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following bulletin may be se- 
cured at the United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: 
YOuTH . . . How CoMMUNITIES CAN 
HELP. Bulletin 18, Department of the 
Interior. 


A Superintendent's Week in 
1936 ‘Sample’ Thoughts 


Monday—All samples after exam- 
ination put to work in some classroom 
—no “sleepers” unopened or filed “for 
future investigation.” 

Tuesday—Every sample accepted ex- 
amined by someone on the staff who is 
competent; at least a ten-word report 
to me of the findings. 

Wednesday—No examination copies 
requested without some real interest. 

Thursday—A half dozen minutes 
with my thoughts on the cost of books 
—recalling that SAMPLES really are 
not free, that the publisher pays the bill 
for printing, binding, shipping but 
passes along the expense to the schools 
in fixing the prices of his product. 

Friday—Resolving to say “No” to 
the zealous lad who is pressing me to 
accept samples that I do not want. 

Saturday—Being frank in criticisms, 
not “‘namby-pamby”’, or perfunctory in 
acknowledging a sample.—Exchange. 


May, 1936 


Youth Bids for a Needed 

Opportunity 

Ropert N. Bus, President, Rocky 
Mountain Region, National Stu- 
dent Federation, Greeley, Colo. 


As a representative of the National 
Student Federation of America, I wel- 
come the opportunity to participate in 
this most significant NEA meeting. The 
NSF is now in its tenth year and has 
become a vigorous national youth unit, 
beating down provincialism and mobil- 
izing student opinion on public issues. 
As a national youth unit we are vitally 
concerned about the plight of youth in 
our contemporary life, and even more 
interested in what can and will be done 
about it. We have, as a unit, directed 
our efforts in stimulating an already 
wide-awake group to a point of action. 
But, having done this, we must appeal 
to society to allow us an opportunity to 
try our hand. So today, may I say to 
you, we bid for a needed opportunity. 


I. Plight of American Youth 


a. 3,000,000 young people be- 
tween the ages of 16-25 are out 
of school, unemployed, and liv- 
ing at home. 

b. Less than one-third of the col- 
lege graduates of the past few 
years have found employment. 

c. Youth is now at a tragic stand- 
still. 

1. We are ready to turn our 
powerful, latent forces into 
progressive or retroactive 
channels. The direction of 
our efforts from this point de- 
pends on society. In the 
words of John Dewey ‘‘What 
we do in the next few years 
for and with youth will de- 
termine in later years what 
they do with and to the in- 
stitutions in which they find 
themselves.” 

d. Youth is experiencing the dull 
pangs of not being wanted. 
1. This depression has been one 

vitally directed at youth. Se- 
curity has been attempted for 
the older groups at the ex- 
pense of the younger. 

2. 25 to 40 per cent of all home- 
less persons are under 21 
years of age. 

3. There are 250,000 boys on 
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the roads and “riding the 
rods.” 

4, 36 per cent of the arrests in 
the U. S. were of those be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. 

5. A recent study in 50 cities 
shows no evidence of youth 
being given any recognition 
in important activities of the 
community. 

II. What Needs to be Done for Youth 

a. We want a chance to play a part 
in the contemporary life under 
the guidance of properly quali- 
fied advisers and academic staffs. 

b. There needs to be a detailed an- 
alysis of steps that can be taken 
to help youth. 

c. Students must be given an oppor- 
tunity to act long before com- 
mencement day. 

1. There must be an actual tie 
between the school experi- 
ences and life problems. The 
activities of the school must 
be vitalized. 

d. Proposed plans, now in their in- 
fancy, must be carried out. 

1. The proposed Federal Youth 
Service unit within the fed- 
eral government should be 
established. 

2. Impetus must be given to the 
now pending National Com- 
munity Youth Program. 

3. The public must be con- 
vinced on every occasion that 
the latent energies and the 
fresh point of view of the 
youth will greatly accelerate 
social advancement. 

Youth bids for a needed opportunity. 
Will you support them in their plea? 
Will you write to your congressmen and 
friends in the National Administration 
urging the adoption of the proposed 
governmental projects for youth reha- 
bilitation? Will you classroom teach- 
ers bring pressure to bear on your ad- 
ministrators, and you administrators in 
turn, will you do likewise to your boards 
of directors to provide a practical, vital- 
ized school; one in which the students 
will be given opportunities to learn the 
truth about our social order and be al- 
lowed, with competent direction, to ap- 
ply their own enthusiasms to solving 
its many problems? Will you become 
even more ardent advocates for the con- 


servation of our greatest national re- 
source, the youth of the country? These 
are the questions I would ask you, the 
challenges I would put before you in 
behalf of the younger generation. Our 
plea to you is, will you accept our bid 
for an opportunity ? 


English Educational System 
(From page 348) 
better families send their children from 


home to a distant private boarding 


school soon after they become eight 
years of age. 
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The English children are taught to 
accept life with the sportsman’s spirit. 
Adult authority is never questioned. 
They face reality; accepting duty and 
responsibility with resignation. English 
children are positive that England is 
the greatest country in the world. 

The whole system of Education in 
England seems to have but one goal, 
“To teach the difference between right 
and wrong’. England as a nation is 
therefore equipping herself to meet the 
conditions of daily living; content that 
her ideals are a form of national ex- 
pression which has become great 
through constant, conscientious, ad- 
herence to traditional supremacy. 





THIS 
SUMMER 





ORGANIZED 
TRAVEL 


GROUPS 


WILL VISIT THE 


OVIET 


The great interest evinced in the Soviet 
Union this Summer by the intelligent 
traveler is exemplified by the fact that 
eighty-five groups of Americans bent on 
investigating various phases of Soviet edu- 
cational, cultural and social life are going 
to see for themselves the achievements of 
the most-talked-about country in the world. 
Leaders are outstanding authorities on the 
U.S. S. R. and specialists in a wide variety 
of subjects such as Louis Fischer, General 
Victor Yakhantov, Irina Skariatina, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Lester Cohen, Joshua Kunitz. 
Besides, there will be thousands of indi- 
vidual travelers to Europe who will avail 
themselves of the fast air, train and boat 
connections to Moscow and Leningrad... 
just a few days in these centers or in 
Kharkov, siev, Odessa can give one the 
feel of the new Soviet way of life. Longer 
stayers can enjoy the luxury of a four day 
cruise down the Volga . . . through the 


APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


INTOURIS To ine. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 





UNION 


valley roads of the mighty Caucasus Moun- 
tains . . . by boat along the Black Sea 
Riviera . . . on the cypress lined shores of 
the Crimea. Intourist will be glad to fur- 
nish information on special interest groups 
or help your agent plan an itinerary of 
from five to thirty-one days in the U.S. S. R. 
based on all-inclusive daily rate of $5 
third class, $8 tourist and $15 first. These 
include meals, hotels, transportation on 
tour, sightseeing by car daily and trained 
guide-interpreters. Travel incidentals are 
reasonably priced on the basis of the new 
dollar-rouble exchange. Routes from more 
western cities to Soviet centers are shown 
on a colored map 22” x 16” which will be 
sent on request together with illustrated 
booklet PSJ. 
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Ride the 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 













THE TRIP OF THE YEAR - 
rR ee -. . and at Low Cost | 





Two of the guides at Crossley Lake 


we re inviting you to 


Glacier Park 


@ We guides ride 900 miles of trails in the 
Shining Mountains of Glacier National Park; 
we will gladly show you any of the 60 gla- 
ciers, 250 alpine lakes, countless waterfalls 
and the multi-colored mountain peaks that 
make this park “America’s most sublime 
wilderness.’’ Stop off, to or from the N. E. A. 
Convention at Portland, Ore., June 28 to 
July 3... stay at fine hotels, alpine chalets 
or cozy tent camps... hike, ride horseback, 
make trips by launch. If time is limited take 
advantage of new low-cost l, 2 or 3 day 
“stop-off tours’ through the Park by bus. 


Inquire about 
Low Cost All-Expense Tours 


Visit interesting cities and national parks in 
Pacific Northwest—Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Vancouver, Victoria... Mt. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker, Crater Lake. Go Great Northern 
on the air-conditioned Empire Builder. 
Excellent low-priced meals. Bargain round 
trip tickets. Choice of routés returning. 
Inquire now. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
--- FOR GILT-EDGE INFORMATION --=- 


A. E. ROHMER P. H. YORKE 
District Passenger Agent General Agent 
Dept. P-2 or Dept.P-2 
Great Northern Railway Great Northern Railway 
504 Finance Bldg. 602 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


( I plan on attending the N. E. A. Convention 
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NOTES and NEWS 





MERLE M. Oncers, dean of the col- 
lege of Liberal Arts for Women at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected president of Girard College, 
Philadelphia. Doctor Odgers succeeds 
Cheesman A. Herrick, a past president 
of PSEA, whose resignation becomes 
effective August 31. 


CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, formerly on 
the staff of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, is now representing 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., publishers of 
the World Book Encyclopedia, in Penn- 
sylvania. He is a district manager 
with his territory covering Perry, Cum- 
berland, Adams, Franklin, and Fulton 
Counties. 


JOHN T. Brooks, teacher of English 
in Aliquippa High School, won third 
prize in the short story contest con- 
ducted by The Journal of Education. 
The story, “Knight in Tinfoil,” ap- 
peared in the April 20th issue. Mr. 
Brooks is the son of the late John D. 
Brooks, professor of education at Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, from 1923- 
33. Another Pennsylvanian, Marlin 
Sevorg of Connellsville, received honor- 
able mention for his story, “The 
Rescue.” 


WILBurR H. FLECK has been elected 
president of Wyoming Seminary to 
succeed the late Levi L. Sprague. Doc- 
tor Fleck is a native of Blair County 
and was graduated from Gettysburg 
College. He taught in Hazleton and 
in private schools in Philadelphia be- 
fore coming to Wyoming Seminary in 
1911, where he held the position of 
dean. 


Roy CLEAVER of Mount Carmel has 
been appointed senior school business 
adviser in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of Lloyd B. Stayer. 

ALBERT J. MCGLYNN of Philadel- 
phia has been appointed to the position 
of assistant chief of pre-professional 
credentials and examinations in the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
to succeed A. D. Jackson. 


WiLuiAM D. Worst of Lansdowne 
was recently named supervisor of issu- 
ing in the Bureau of Professional Li- 
censing, succeeding Roy W. Dixon, by 
Lester K. Ade, superintendent of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


BEATRIX K. Mary of the faculty of 
the State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, was retired January 31, 1936, 
after twenty-two and a half years of 
service. Miss Mary is now living at 
524 Anderson St., Lansing, Michigan. 


THEODORE A. SIEDLE, assistant to 
the dean of the school of education and 
director of the teacher placement bureau 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been elected representative of district 
6, Phi Delta Kappa, national profes- 
sional education fraternity. 


Harry L. TENNYSON of Midway is 
a new life member of the National 
Education Association. 


ALAN O. DECH of Myerstown has 
been appointed senior curriculum te- 
search consultant of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. He has 
taught school in Reading, Pottstown, 
and New York, and has served as 
assistant director of the education di- 
vision of the WPA and the SERB. 


GOVERNOR EARLE has appointed 
four persons to serve as a committee 
to select Pennsylvania’s works of art to 
be shown at the National Exhibition of 
American Art from May 18 to July 18 
in New York City: Fiske Kimball, di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, Philadelphia; Homer Saint-Gaud- 
ens, director of the department of fine 
arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; C. 
Valentine Kirby, chief of art education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg; and Mrs. Charles Long, 
chairman of the department of fine arts 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Wilkes-Barre. 


FraNcis B. Haas, president of the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
was honored at the sixth annual re- 
union and banquet of the Philadelphia 
Alumni Association of the college at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, April 25. Dr. 
Haas is a former State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and served as 
president of PSEA for two years. 
Another distinguished guest at the din- 
ner was David J. Waller of Blooms- 
burg, president emeritus of the college, 
its oldest alumnus, a former State Su- 
perintendent, and a past president of 
PSEA. 


J. CAMERON BECK, director of the 
New York Stock Exchange Institute, 
addressed a general teachers’ meeting of 
the Abington Township schools, Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 16. Earlier in the 
day, Mr. Beck was guest speaker at a 
special assembly in Abington High 
School. On the same evening he spoke 
to the Parent-Teacher group of the high 
school. The subject of the guest 


speaker, “American Youth for a New 
Day,” was given unusual value by the 
fact that the New York Stock Exchange 
is the largest employer of “teen-age” 
boys found among financial institutions. 
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Dr. D. M. THOMSON of Rockledge, 
Montgomery County, who served for 
thirty-two consecutive years as a school 
director, was honored recently by the 
citizens of that borough at a public 
meeting when, in appreciation of his 
many years of faithful service, he was 
presented with a silver loving cup. 
During this period of service Dr. 
Thomson served twelve years as presi- 
dent and fifteen years as treasurer of 
the school board. Two of the out- 
standing accomplishments during this 
term of service were the complete re- 
building of the school plant and the 
establishment of a modern four-year 
junior high school. 


GERALD A. YOAKAM, professor of 
education and director of courses in 
elementary education at the University 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed chair- 
man of a sub-committee for the prepa- 
ration of materials on reading for the 
1937 year book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Dr. 
Yoakam’s committee will have charge 
of the division devoted to “Supervisory 
Programs for Improving the Teaching 
of Reading.” 


CLARENCE VOLK of Abington High 
School won first ribbon in the lead 
pencil design section of the first 
regional art exhibit sponsored by the 
Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
One hundred and six Philadelphia and 
suburban high schools and _ their 
students competed. Abington High 
School also won first honorable mention 
in the block prints. Mrs. Ruth E. Mes- 
singer is art instructor at Abington 
High School. 


ALLEN I. KLINGER, for fourteen 
years a teacher in Susquehanna Town- 
ship schools of Juniata County, has 
been named principal of Liverpool 
High School for the 1936-37 term. 


PauL E. WITMEYER, superintendent 
of schools at Shamokin, was honored 
at a testimonial dinner given by the 
local branch of PSEA recently. 


THE NINTH GRADE English classes 
of the Forest Hills Junior High School, 
Wilkinsburg, have just completed a 
very interesting project. Miniature 
stages were built by the members of 
the class showing a scene from a 
selected list of books. The finished 
products, besides being attractive, are 
an excellent example of the combined 
efforts of various departments of the 
school including shop, home economics, 
library, art, and English. 


BirDsBoRO HIGH ScHooL pupils 
gave a musicale, under the direction of 
Frederick B. Kutz, on March 6. The 
orchestra, chorus, and band presented 
selections. 
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The BEST Dictionary 
por School Use 





Has Just 


Come 


From Press 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Winston colo- 
phon stands for fifty 
years’ experience in 
publishing reference 


successful experience 
in interpreting 
knowledge in terms 
which can be under- 
stood and applied 
by young people. 


works, and an un- 
paralleled record of 





Rost Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever 
published; with new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word 
list; and a host of helpful mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary carries on and 
greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, and simplified defi- 
nitions—definitions which can be instantly understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are enriched— 
accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not only explain, but they 
interpret and classify knowledge, helping the pupil to remember by 
associating the new knowledge with something already familiar. 





If you are considering the purchase of 
dictionaries for your school, you owe 
it to your pupils to “look at all three” 
before you buy. Let us PROVE that 
the WINSTON is the best dictionary 
for school use—write for ‘The com- 
plete Dictionary Story... from A to Z.” 


Nearly 1000 pages 
1700 illustrations 
10 full-color plates 


24 pages of colored maps—a 
dictionary and an atlas in one 


Durably bound in green cloth 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA = CHICAGO - ATLANTA = DALLAS = SAN FRANCISCO 
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West POTTSGROVE TOWNSHIP 
school district, Stowe, has purchased 
a plot of ground for an athletic field 
and for a future school site. 


WILKES-BARRE city school board has 
approved plans for a 25-room grade 
school building to be erected at the 
corner of Jones and Airey Streets, and 
an addition to the Hill St. grade school 
building. A bond issue of $400,000 
will be floated to provide for the erec- 
tion costs and the purchase of land. 
The recent flood damaged city school 
buildings to the extent of $19,300, ac- 
cording to the superintendent of 
grounds and buildings. Most of the 
damage was incurred at Meyers High 
arid Coughlin High. 


LEHIGH UNIVERsITY has received two 
bequests. The one, approximately $100,- 
000, is from the estate of the late Wil- 
liam C. Gotshall, prominent New York 
engineer and archeologist. Another be- 
quest of $1,000 has been received from 
the estate of Daniel L. Mott, ’88, who 
died February 14. The money is to 
be added to the endowment fund of 
the university. 
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Thrill-packed days await you at Jasper in the Canadian Rockies, for here in America’s 
largest National Park are all the requirements of a ferfect vacation — golf on a 
championship course — motor trips over perfect roads to scenes of incredible 
beauty — swimming in a warmed outdoor pool — riding, hiking, tennis, climbing, 
fishing. Here is Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge where music, dancing and 
the happy social life make indolent loafing a virtue. 


Jasper is easy to reach by Canadian National’s famous Continental Limited; through 
sleeping cars from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul to Jasper and Vancouver. Rates at 
Jasper Park Lodge are moderate, from $7.00 per day, including meals. Fares are 
low and on a 1936 budget you can follow on to Alaska. Palatial Canadian National 
steamers from Vancouver to Skagway by the protected Inside Passage. A/' outside 
rooms. 
Your trip to the National Education Association Convention can be a 
thrilling experience. Your nearest Canadian National representative 
will gladly help you with your plans and arrange your post-Convention 
ANADIAN days. Round trip fares from Eastern points are good in one or both 
directions via Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
NATIONAL Rockies. For descriptive booklets call or write: 
TWAYS PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
TNE 1500 Chestnut St. 673 Fifth Ave. 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
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THE BripGE, Vol. 1, No. 1, the of. 
ficial magazine of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Raiffeisen House, 
Madison, Wis., appeared in March, 
1936. It is an attractive magazine of 
32 pp., 9 x 12%, in color. The 
association pledged a magazine when 
10,000 advance subscriptions at $1.00 
were received. The response gave the 
editor, Roy F. Bergengren, a thrill, and 
he is not easily thrilled, for ad- 
vance subscriptions topped 12,000. The 
Credit Union of St. Paul, Minn., sent 
a subscription check for $589.50. On 
ten subscriptions to one credit union the 
toll for one year (12 issues) is 50 cents 
each. THE BRIDGE binds the whole 
credit union movement together, and 
points the way to economic betterment 
for those who work for a living. Keep 
shouting it with subscriptions! 


A NEw TYPE of vitalized commence- 
ment program has been devised for the 
1936 junior high school (tenth-grade) 
commencement of the West Pottsgrove 
schools. The subject is ‘West Potts- 
grove Needs a New Junior High 
School.”” A project booklet, containing 
35 photographs of building conditions, 
will be prepared and presented to all 
members of the senior class, school of- 
ficials, and certain members of other 
classes. 


A CAREER CONFERENCE was held at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, April 
4, to aid prospective graduates in mak- 
ing a choice of their future careers. 
More than 300 high schools in the 
area were invited to send delegations 
of senior students. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS in journalism, 
valued at $150 each, have been estab- 
lished at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. They will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of newspapermen, of which Fred 
Fuller Shedd, editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, is chairman. Frank- 
lin C. Banner, head of the journalism 
department, said the scholarships were 
provided by three publishers: Dietrick 
Lamade of the Pennsylvania Grit, Wil- 
liamsport; E. J. Lynett, Scranton Times; 
and Vance C. McCormick, The Patriot 
and Evening News, Harrisburg. 


EIGHTY-FIVE STUDENTS, representing 
twenty-six counties are now enrolled in 
the industrial arts teacher-training 
group at the State Teachers College, 
Millersville. Twenty-five students, who 
come from thirteen counties, are taking 
the library science course at the college. 


ABRAHAM’ LINCOLN, the _ Great 
Emancipator, is revealed as a man 
capable of emotional blunders and 
romantic gestures in a lost wedding 
gift which his bride never received, 
that recently came to light. The gift, 
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an old fashioned watch ornamented 
with diamonds, was to have been given 
to Mary Todd, later Mrs. Lincoln, New 
Year's Day, 1841, the day when, ac- 
cording to many historians, he was to 
have been married to Miss Todd. But 
the two quarreled and the engagement 
was broken. Lincoln gave the watch, 
already inscribed to Mary Todd, to 
Mary Curtis. After ninety-five years it 
has come to light and is on display in 
an exhibit on ‘The Life and Time of 
Abraham Lincoln,” which opened in 
the Lincoln Hotel, New York City, on 
February 12. 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION Of Prin- 
cipal E. B. Gernert, Abington High 
School is conducting a semester program 
in safety education with the objectives 
of making students safety-conscious 
with respect to timing and distance; 
driving judgment, including the faculty 
of anticipation; and the margin of 
safety. Members of the faculty com- 
mittee are: L. C. Swartz, chairman, 
Lilian J. Reichard, P. T. Gantt, George 
Gessner, Frank McClean. 


THE FIRST NURSERY SCHOOL of 
Montgomery County, under the juris- 
diction of the Abington Township 
schools, opened in Crestmont, March 
16, to twenty-five children between the 
ages of two and five, selected on the 
basis of the order of applications and 
the need of those applying. The school 
is held in a building donated by the 
Day Nursery Board of Crestmont, of 
which Mrs. Daniel Lowry is president. 
It has been reconditioned to meet State 
requirements for such schools. The 
school is supervised by Adelaide Hol- 
comb with Beatrice Stricklin as assist- 
ant and Mrs. Ruby Harvey as dietitian. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER of the educa- 
tion alumni association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will be held in 
the Christian Association, 36th and 
Locust Streets, Philadelphia, at 6:15 p. 
m., Friday, May 15. Thomas S. Gates, 
president of the university, will be the 
speaker. There will be an interesting 
program under the direction of Gerald 
B. Fadden. Graduates of the school 
of education and graduate students who 
are working in education or have taken 
degrees in education at the University, 
and families and friends are invited. 
The charge is one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per person. Reservations should 
be made not later than May 13 to the 
chairman, School of Education, Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 


A TRAVEL CLUB at the State Teachers 
College, Millersville, is dedicated to the 
problems of finding the best places to 
visit, the best methods of traveling, and 
to making representative trips. 


Teaching in Pennsylvania 
Becomes a Profession 
for Men 


HERE has been a general increase 
in the number of men entering the 
teaching service in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania during the past sixteen 
years, according to a report submitted 
by Henry Klonower, chief of the 
teacher division, to Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Approximately 25 per cent of all the 
teachers now employed in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth are men; 
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in 1920, 16 per cent were men. The 
rapid increase in the development of 
secondary education has been a factor 
in the increased number of men em- 
ployed in the public schools. This 
partially explains the increase in the 
number of men employed, the report 
states. 

In 1920, 16 per cent of the total 
number of teachers employed in the 
public schools were men, while 84 per 
cent were women. The study indicates 
that 7,207 men were employed as 
teachers and supervisory officials, while 
37,655 teachers were women. The 
number of women employed in the 








PROTECTION... 


at a price YOU can afford! 


Here are a few of the many 
features offered by the T. 
P. U. Peerless Certificate for 
only $30 .... 


25.00 WEEKLY up to 25 
weeks for CONFINING ILL- 
NESS, beginning 8th day. 
$10 for first 7 days. 


$37.50 WEEKLY up to 7 
weeks for CONFINING ILL- 
NESS while in hospital, if 
annual dues are paid in ad- 
vance. $15 for first 7 days. 


$25.00 WEEKLY up to 52 
weeks for temporary total 
disability through ACCI- 
DENT. 


$37.50 WEEKLY up to 8 
weeks for ACCIDENT, while 
in hospital, if annual dues 
are paid in advance. 


This “Peerless” Certificate 
also includes equally gener- 
ous benefits for Convales- 
cence, Quarantine, Non-Con- 
fining Illness, Doctor’s Bills, 
Communication, Loss _ of 
Life, Feet, Hands, Sight, ete. 


8 
WRITE TODAY for further 
information about the 


“Peerless” Certificate at $30 
and the “Peerless ¥%” (hal} 
the benefits at half the 


cost.) 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


N° matter what your salary, 


there is a T. P. U. Certifi- 


cate “made-to-measure.” Rang- 
ing from but $6 to $30, these 
certificates offer you the most 
generous all year protection 
covering Sickness, accident or 
quarantine. Protection is in ef- 
fect during vacation at home or 
abroad as well as while you are 
teaching. You can continue 
your membership even if you 
stop teaching, go into some 
other vocation, marry or retire. 
Another point: Age does not 
influence the cost of your mem- 
bership. No wonder so many 
of your fellow teachers are satis- 
fied with no other but T. P. U. 


protection. 





$86,000.00 
LAST SUMMER 
T. P. U. members received 
benefits exceeding $86,000.00 
last summer! Ample proof 


that T. P. U. protects during 
vacation months! 











T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 12 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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532 Genesee Bank Bldg.,Rechester, N.Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


For Good Positions TEACHERS AGENCIES Write for list of agencies rec- 
ognized and recommended 
For Good Teachers Secretary 


by leading educators. 








of sufficient importance to warrant expert 


Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your ee a physician. Isn't your professional career 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor te THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


ce? Our experience is your safeguard. 


56th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 








Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Every day in the year we need successful Pennsylvania teachers for listed 
openings. Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 
Personal conferences encouraged 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 





May, 1936 





@The Juniata Summer Session 
offers the opportunity of earn- 
ing nine semester hours’ credit 
in both college and professional 
fields. A good variety of courses 
will be conducted by a large 
faculty. The full equipment of 
the College will be available for 
the use of summer students. 
Nearby streams and mountains 
provide natural opportunities for 
swimming and hiking. Charges 
are quite reasonable. Address 
Director of Summer Session, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 











aia 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 


Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 
Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








scHoot HORTICULTURE wim 


WOMEN 

Two-year diploma course trains for a new 
and delightful profession. Courses in Floriculture, 
Landscape Design, Botany, Fruit Growing, Farm 


Management, ete. 
Special Summer Course, Aug. 3rd-30th 


For catalogue address: 
Mrs. Bush-Brown, Dir., Box H, Ambler, Penna. 








C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


Many vacancies already listed for school year 1936-1937. 
No charge to school officials. 


BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Early registration advisable. 








teaching service increased at approxi- 
mately a thousand per year until 1930, 
when the total number of women em- 
ployed reached 49,279. Then the rate 
of increase of women teachers declined 
until today the number has dropped to 
47,043. The total number of men em- 
ployed increased steadily until 1930, 
when the total number of men teachers 
employed was 12,350 and the number 
continued to increase until today there 
are 15,281 men employed in the public 
school system. The figures indicating 
the distribution of teachers and super- 
visory officials on the basis of sex for 
five year periods follow: 





1920 1925 1930 1935 














MEN 7,207 | 10,553 | 12,350 | 15,281 
WOMEN 37,655 | 43,143 | 49,279 | 47,043 
TOTAL 44,862 | 53,696 | 61,629 | 62,324 
PER CENT 
MEN 16 19 20 24 

















It is interesting to compare the 
figures indicating the number of men 
teachers employed in the public schools 
in Pennsylvania with those in foreign 
countries. The latest available figures 
indicate that in 1920 approximately 66 
per cent of the teachers in Norway 
were men. In 1927, 73 per cent of 
the teachers in Germany were men. For 
the same year in Czechoslovakia 81 per 


cent of the teachers were men. France, 
in 1929, showed similar data, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the teachers being 
men. Out of twenty-four countries 
Czechoslovakia has the highest per cent 
(81 per cent) of men, and the United 
States the lowest per cent of men. 


LEWISTOWN and the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, cooperated in 
November on a professional improve- 
ment experiment. Eleven members of 
the staff of the State Teachers College 
observed teachers in the Lewistown 
schools for a day, then met with them 
in eleven conference groups on differ- 
ent subject matter and teacher-problem 
topics. 


Necrology 

Harry G. PARKINSON, acting head 
of the department of agriculture edu- 
cation of Porto Rico University, died 
from cerebral hemorrhage March 24. 
Mr. Parkinson, a native of Greene 
County, was on leave of absence from 
the Pennsylvania State College where he 
was director of the department of voca- 
tional education. He was a member of 
the Executive Council of PSEA in 1929. 

MarvIN L. CoLLins of Croydon, 
athletic director of Wiconisco High 
School, was killed March 30. 


Tubular and Spiral Slide Type 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 
Over 100 Installations in Pennsylvania 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
a8o1 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, II! 


Catalog on Request 





NELLIE G. WILSON, mathematics 
teacher in the junior high school at 
Phoenixville, died March 11. Miss 
Wilson had taught eighteen years in 
the rural schools of Chester County 
and thirty years in Phoenixville. 


WILLIAM J. BoGAN, 65, superintend- 
ent of schools in Chicago, died March 
24. Mr. Bogan became ill on Feb- 
fuary 1. 


ALICE LAWHEAD, a teacher in the 
Braddock schools, died January 18. 

KATHRYN FISHER, a teacher in the 
Braddock schools, died September 22, 
1935. 

IpA B. WHorLEy, 81, formerly a 
teacher in Chambersburg, died Januaty 
1 in Bowie, Texas. Miss Whorley, who 
taught in Chambersburg for fifty years, 
served as principal of the Girls’ High 
School for many years. 

Epwarp E. MArvIN, superintendent 
of Tioga County schools, Wellsboro, 
died March 26. 


Mary JANE MCHALE, 72, a teacher 
in the Olyphant schools for fifty-eight 
years, died March 26. Miss McHale, 
who began to teach when she was 
twelve years of age, retired several years 
ago. 
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Calendar 


April 30, May 1-2 —Eleventh Annual 
Conference, National Association 
of Deans and Advisers of Men, 
auspices of Drexel Institute, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

May 1-2—Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Headquarters, 
Warwick Hotel, 17th and Locust 
Streets, Philadelphia 

May 2—Commercial Contest, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

May 8—Music Festival, 
College, Clarion 


May 11-15——40th Convention, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Milwaukee, Ws. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 


June 25-26—Fourth Conference on 
Business Education, University of 
Chicago, III. 


State Teachers 


June 28-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, Portland, 
Oregon. All-Pennsylvania Lun- 
cheon, Monday noon, June 29, 
Pompeiian Room, Congress Hotel. 
$1.00 per plate 

July 6-9—American Home Economics 
Association, Seattle, Washington 

July 25-August 8—City of London 
Vacation Course, Bedford College, 
University of London, England 

July 28-30—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

July 30-August 1—Annual Vocational 
Conference, Pennsylvania State 
College, State: College 

October 1-2—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-8—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 15-17—-Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-17—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Lewisburg 

October 23-24—Eastern Convention 
District, Reading 

October 23-24—-Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, New Castle 

October 30-31—Secondary 
Conference, Harrisburg 


Education 


November 9-15—American Education 
Week 
December 28-30—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
1937 
March 10-13—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 





Honesdale Presents 
Musical Play 


HE public schools of Honesdale 

yearly, through the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association and public entertain- 
ments, make an effort to interest the 
patrons of the community in their 
schools. The pupils and teachers of 
each of the three buildings through the 
various departments make elaborate 
preparation and present programs dem- 
onstrating their daily classroom work. 


In December the Lincoln elementary 
school presented a musical play “The 
Wedding of the Flowers.” 
100 pupils participated. 
grades five and six made 


More than 
The pupils of 
all the -deco- 


In 


LAKE LOUISEond 
EMERALD LAKE 


r-—— Low-cost —— 


All-Expense TOURS 


126 Miles of 
Spectacular Meuntain Motoring 
4 COLORFUL DAYS... 

2 days at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise 
with visit to Emerald Lake. 


From BANFF or FIELD— “$65 


AllExpenses . .« 

6 WONDERFUL DAYS 

2 days at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise 
plus 1 day optional at Banff or Lake 
Louise and 1 day at Emerald Lake 


From BANFF or FIELD— $70 


AllExpenses . . 


Tours Begin at Banff or Field — Starting 
June 18th from Banff, westbound, and 
June 20th from Field, eastbound, until 
Sept. 15th. All are first class. All include 
transportation from Banff to Field (or 


Field to Banff), 
meals. 126 Mil 





of Mountain Motoring 
Stopovers at re gular rates. Extra reduc- 
tions for stay wo weeks or more 
Add rail fare to ‘Banff (or Field). 

Banff Springs Hotelopen June 13thto Se pt 
15th: Chateau a Lou me al 


Lake Chalet, . 




















Also,9-Day, All-Expense ALASK A Cruises. 
From Seattle, Vancouver, 
. uve $90 up 


Victoria. . 
(Meals and Berth Included Except at Skagway) 





ARONTAL-LIKE BANFF. 

its continental Chateau... 
mountain wildwood! Dancing, swimming, tennis, 
golf, fishing. Riding and hiking over skyline trails! 
Reduced summer round trip fares to Banff, North 
Pacific Coast, California, dlaska. 
moder 1 hotel room, Apply Travel Agents—or CANADIAN PACIFIC offices includ- 
ing—1500 Locust St., 
PITTSBURGH, 


epl. 15th Travel by Train . . Safe .. 


rations of the stage. These decorations 
were elaborate and beautiful. They 
likewise designed and made the pro- 
grams. The members of the Parent- 
Teachers Association assisted in mak- 
ing all the costumes. A most cordial 
and helpful spirit exists between this 
organization and the school. The pa- 
trons feel that they are a useful and 
integral part of the great educational 
enterprise. 

This entertainment was given twice 
and both times the auditorium was fill- 
ed to capacity with patrons of the 
school. A substantial sum of money 
was raised through admissions to car- 
ry on the work of the Parent-Teachers 
Association in the school. 


the Canadian Rockies 


GIVE YOU THREE VACATIONS 
AT ONE LOW COST! 


Lake Louise with 
Emerald Lake in a 


PHILADELPHIA; 444 Seventh Ave. 


VISIT CANADA—YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


Economical .. Comfortable 


Canadian Pacitic Hotels 





STATE - TEACHERS « COLLEGES 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

\ four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields’ bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg ......... Commerce and Orthogenic Backward .......... Francis B. Haas 
ee ees Industrial Arts and Orthogeniec Backward ..... Robert M. Steele 
oT Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ETE es ETS ICI eo OTe Seer te unter ie ccuc Tm Om ata OT G. C. L. Riemer 
EK. Stroudsburg ...... eA HERCAUON < 6:0, 2:01055 Saceaeleai ane wee Wee ue T. T. Allen 
Edinboro. 2... <<. «+04 RATE CUAMORENOED “cs. void Guest ant a ete esau sspears Or Carmon Ross 
PITARBBNTA® oye io) 016s wilerererers Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...... Charles R. Foster 
WIUEIOWN 2 505c cob bene Library and) Art Biducation 66.60. 66.66.0 osc eels Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Ock HAVEN. 6 i0s5s00% HGALT “MIGUERTON: oo ausei ngs ede aoe iene eee soe Dallas W. Armstrong 
MIAMANEIG 5.55 650050 Home Economics and Music .................. William R. Straughn 
Millersville .......... Labrary—Isemetrial Ags. oie ic ccc sciesedeaces Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Cooperative BOGOR ..5 3 cies ccecesspespeeed Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ....... PECANS TOUCRMIN io 6c oss ck dees cv eves avendindes Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ........Health Education and Music .................. Charles S. Swope 


All institutions offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 
designated institutions. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 











